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PT Chase of the Hill School at Potistown, Fa. THERE IS ONLY ONE THING THAT CAN PRODUCE 
A FINE OLD TREE—AND THAT IS TIM 


ONEY can buy almost anything else—gardens, houses, drives, shrubbery. ‘it it 
Among prominent schools served by Davey Tree Sur- cannot buy a full- grown tree, beautiful with that dignity and Sipe whicli comes 


ns are: with age alone. A season can produce a velvety lawn; a ‘century is often spanned in the 


NEWPORT NAVAL TRAINING STATION creation of a tree. 

PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY Can you, then—if you are the possessor of fine old trees—afford to take chances with 

THE MISSES MASTERS SCHOOL hem? The living. | hi tpasig on di id 

EMMA WILLARD SCHOOL them ‘ 1e tree is a living, breathing thing, and as such is su _ to disease and decay. 

NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND Insect enemies attack it. Structural Ww eaknesses make it, often, the easy victim of storms. 

MERCERSBURG ACADEMY The ailing tree, if neglected, will die prematurely just as surely as night follows day. 

BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 

GROTON SCHOOL Shenwlieal foliage is not necessarily a sign of tree health. Disease and decay work insidi- 
ously, and frequently the most dangerous conditions are not evident to the untrained 
eye. Too often the warning comes too late—the tree is gone. 
What is the real condition of your trees? To find out, come to Headquarters. Davey 
Tree Surgery is the dev elopment of a generation of experience in saving trees around 
thousands of J America’s finest homes. It is your guarantee of trustworthy service e, because 
it is backed by an organization of established professional responsibility and financial 
stability. It treats trees as living organisms, and saves them without guessing or experi- 
ment—when they can be saved. 
Davey Tree Surgeons are near you—if you live between Boston and Kansas City. They 
are easily ave silable and handle operations of any size, large or small. A letter or wire to 
Kent, Ohio, will bring our local representative promptly. 

JOHN DAVEY THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 407 Elm St., Kent, Ohio. 


Father of Tree Surgery Branch offices with telephone connections: New York, Astor Trust Building, Fifth Re and 42nd Street ; 
Boston, Massachusetts Trust Building; Philadelphia, Land Title Building; Baltimore, American Building : 
Detroit, General Motors Building; Chicago, Westminster Building; St. Louis, Central National Bank Building. 
Permanent representatives available in districts my gg Wg Boston, Springfield, Lenox, Newport, Hartford, 
Stamford, Albany, Poughkeepsie, White Plains, Jamaica, L. I., Montclair, Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Baltimore, 
Washington, Richmond, Buffalo, Toronto, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, Louisville, Indianapolis, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City, Canadian address, 252 Laugauchitere West, Montreal. 


DAVEY TREE SURGEONS 


Every real Davey Tree Surgeon is in the employ of The Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc., and the public is cautioned against those falsely 
representing themselves, An agreement made with the Davey Company and not with an individual is certain evidence of genuineness 

















Beautiful Home 
Available to You 


This home was designed for a private own- 
er by one of the best residence architects in 
America. 


Sometime ago we published a view of it 
in one of our books and it attracted so much 
favorable attention that we had hundreds of 
requests from all over the country for details 
and plans. 


At last we have prevailed upon the archi- 
tect to grant us the right of supplying com- 
plete working drawings and specifications. 
These working drawings are unusually com- 
plete and contain many full size details which 
make them exceptionally valuable and differ- 
ent from the ordinary. 


You will find in our free circular No. 705 
an interesting description of this beautiful 
home, as well as much vital information 
about costs and construction. The circular 
shows front and rear views, as well as two 
interior views completely furnished. It also 
gives alternate floor plans from which you 
can choose. 


Hiawatha’s Cost 
Within Your Reach 


This home can be built of Brick (solid 
masonry) for as low as from $9,000 to 
$13,000, depending upon location and the 
character of equipment and finish. 


Any good contractor after seeing the plans 
in circular No. 705 should be able to give 
you an estimate of its cost in your communi- 
ty. With the complete plans—working 
drawings—and specifications which are yours 
at nominal cost, he can tell you exactly what 
he will charge to build this home for you. 


Costs Even Less 
With Ideal Wall 


When this home was first built, the Ideal 
Brick Hollow Wall was unknown. Its recent 
development makes possible the building of 
this Brick home for even less than the above 
figures. With the Ideal Wall you obtain all 
the advantages of solid masonry construction 
at a saving of % in cost. 


The Ideal Wall is thoroughly described 
in “‘Brick, How to Build and Estimate’? — 
a 72-page manual of vital information for 
those planning to build and for contractors. 
Only 25 cents postpaid. 


The Hiawatha is one of a wide variety 
of Brick house designs shown in that fascina- 
ting volume, ‘“‘Brick for the Average Man’s 
Home’’. Every one of these designs is by a 
competent architect. Here you will find all 
kinds of homes illustrated and described, 
together with much helpful information. 
The nominal price of $1.00 is to cover 
printing and distribution costs only. 


$1.25 brings both books. Address The 
Common Brick Industry of America, 2127 
Cleveland Discount Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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The Hiawatha 


OUrs _ 
this beautiful home 


OU can now secure complete plans 

and specifications for this remarkable 

Brick home—declared by experts to 
be <he finest of its class in America. 


This home will appeal to all because it 
is not only unusually artistic, but also thor- 
oughly practical and most economical— 
as discussed in the adjacent column. 


Send for free circular No. 705 showing 
alternate floor plans and giving complete 
details. 


THE COMMON BRICK INDUSTRY OF AMERICA 
2127 CLEVELAND DISCOUNT BUILDING, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


The Ideal Brick Hollow Wall is made of standard brick obtainable everywhere 














‘Ideal Brick Hollow Wall 


‘Brick Homes at the Cost of frame 
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T is noticeable that, as summer advances, 

we grow simpler in our tastes. No longer 
does the problem play intrigue us; the sensuous 
offerings of the cabaret leave us cold; publishers 
recognize that summer literature must take on 
a different hue, and the newspapers frankly 
cater to what is known in professional parlance 
as ‘the silly season.’ It is n’t really a silly 
season, but a simple season, when we become 





A BREAKFAST SET AND A PAIR OF AMUSING 
BEDROOM CANDLESTICKS OF BRETON CHINA 


elemental and childish, and try to cast off the 
shackles of a complicated civilization. 

The same tendency expresses itself in decora- 
tion, and we naturally turn from the formal 
and the beautiful to the gav and merely pretty, 
and sponsor all manner of vouthful and in- 
triguing styles that have no place in winter’s 
cold austerity. Of course the prosaic and the 
worldly will argue that the reasons for putting 
away our tapestries and brocades and locking 
up the family silver, are really economic, that 
they may be protected from the ravages of the 
busy moth and the even busier burglar. But 
my theory is borne out by the sigh of relief 
that goes up from thousands of housewifely 
breasts, when they have relegated to the safe 
deposit all the family treasures, and started on 
the jovous business of hanging crisp chintz in 
place of damask, and eating from brilliantly 
flowered pottery in place of porcelain. 

If it were not for summer we might never 
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learn to appreciate the primitive colorings of 
Slovak china, or the unsophisticated designs of 
Breton pottery, or quite realize how attrac- 
tive a brightly checked cloth can be on the 
porch breakfast table, or the possibilities of 
gingham as a decoration. In short, if it were 
not for summer, we might never learn what 
R. L. S. meant when he said, ‘The world is so 
full of a number of things, I’m sure we should 
all be as happy as Kings.’ 

But why generalize, when there are so many 
attractive ideas to work on? Take gingham, 
for instance — visualize the crisp charm of a 
gingham bedspread, or a white cotton bed- 
spread, with gingham bandings. Nor have 
curtains neglected the practical possibilities of 
this material, and now cool painted lamps in 
country bedrooms take the hint and have 
dainty checked shades with ruffles of organdy. 
Gingham has had a hand, too, in the patch- 
work embroidery that is returning to favor in 
curtains for the nursery and the country house. 
These are usually of unbleached muslin, with 
a design that may vary all the way from Mother 
Goose for the nursery, toa Watteau suggestion 
for the sub-deb, carried out in plain and pat- 
terned material. 

Unbleached muslin is another fabric that 
comes into its own during june 
and September, when many of 
the best known decorators are 
using it in country houses. It is 
very successfully dved to match 
the color scheme, or in natural 
color it is a background for an 
appliqué design of cretonne or 
chintz. 

Then there is chintz itself! 
How fresh and gay it is, seeming 
to bring the garden right into 
the house, and then by the very 
force of suggestion, luring you 
back into the garden. Glazed 
chintz, long beloved by our 
English cousins and our own 
ancestors, is daily growing in 
favor, and when used as curtains, 
has the advantage of keeping 
clean longer than the unglazed 
variety. If they are dusted off 
every day with a soft brush, 
they should stay fresh for a very 
long time; and if, when they become soiled, 
they are dry cleaned they will still retain their 
glaze. 








In this atmosphere of simplicity, peasant 
pottery has a very definite place, and luncheon 
sets and breakfast sets offer a variety in design 
and color that is almost bewildering. Perhaps 
it is the Chauve Souris that has given us a 
taste for primitive brilliance and color, such as 
these gaily decorated potteries of central 
Europe offer, and the suggested peasant 
embroideries on the coarse fibred table linens, 
and on our frocks. 

The porch begins to be very important, and 
old furniture is being repainted and new 
furniture is being bought. The modern porch 
is so sophisticated that it has none of the time- 
honored inconveniences one used to associate 
with that part of the house, but may now be 
the most comfortable and beautiful room in 
the home. Reed and wicker furniture designs 
are very lovely and have the most interesting 
color combinations woven right into them. 
There is a piece of furniture for every pu*pose 
and we have sewing-tables, luncheon-tables, 
bird-cages, cake-holders, magazine-holders and 
so forth, where once there were only chairs and 
lounges, with a few odd pieces that overflowed 
from the house, when they were too shabby 
for indoor use. Iron tables and chairs painted 
or unpainted, and iron consoles are also de- 





BLUE ITALIAN POTTERY WITH AN OLD PEWTER PLATE AND 


SHELL PEACH BLOSSOMS 
lightful furnishings for the porch that is really 


outdoors, and they have the advantage of 
standing around the garden in the most reas- 
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3.00 a year. Entered as second-class matter at the post-office at CONCORD, N.H., under the Act of Congress, March 3, 1879. 
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Res: Wm. C, Laiblin, Con- 
éress Lake, O. Archt: Chas. 
E. Firestone, Canton, O. 

Bishopric used onall exteriors. 
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Res: John Roche, Pelham, N. Y. 
Archts. & Bldrs: Milligan Co}, Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y. Bishopric us¢d on 
all exteriors. 





tucco Reflects — 
the Highest ‘Refinement 
of Architectural Beauty 


N° expenditure is so important as that which you 
make for a home. 

The outside appearance of the house indicates the man- 
ner of the Man within. It indicates your standing in 
the community, and certainly, if circumstances lead you 
to remove elsewhere, you want as a commercial asset in 
your house both strength and beauty, for these are sure 
to secure for you a better return in rent or sale. 


We have prepared “Bishopric for All Time and Clime,” 


an interesting booklet for you, illustrated with photo- 
graphs of beautiful houses built with Bishopric stucco, 
plaster and sheathing units. It will be our pleasure to 
mail it to you at our expense. Ask for it. 


THE BISHOPRIC MFG. CO. 


602 Este Avenue, Cincinnati, O. 











Factories: Cincinnati, O. and Ottawa Canada. 
New York City address: 2848 Grand Central Terminal. 


| Res: Rev. Peter Gray Sears, 
Houston, Texas. Archts. & Con- 
tractors: Thomas & Van Santen. 
Bishopric used on all exteriors. 


used on all exteriors. 










Owners, Architects & Builders. The 
Joseph Larong Co., Cleveland, O. 
Bishopric used on all interiors and 
exteriors. 














Res: J.C. Fahey, Baltimore, Md. 
Archt: Wm. D. Lamdin. Bishopric 
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‘*GARDEN FURNISHINGS” 


REFER to our ‘‘Advertisement”’ in the March 
Issue of this magazine, which will convey 
some idea of the various Home Attractions we 
manufacture. 

In addition to PERGOLAS and ARBORS, 
and Garden Furniture, we can furnish attractive 
Lattice Fences, Sun-Dials, Gazing Globes, Lawn- 
Umbrellas, Self-Watering 
Flower Boxes; also, Artifi- 
cial Stone Bird Baths, 
Fountains and Flower Vases. 





When writing for copy 
enclose 20c and ask 
for Catalogue ‘‘M-34" 


HARTMANN-SANDERS CO. 


Factory and Showroom 
2155-87 Elston Ave., Chicago 
Eastern Office and Showroom 

6 East 39th St., New York City 

















ANTIQUE ORIENTAL RUGS 
LIKE GLOWING VELVET 


About 100 gems imported annually com- 
pared with 100,000 of the usual. A resi- 
dent of South Battery, Charleston, writes: 
“*Your rugs have been an education and a 
delight all these years.’’ Over 95% of my 
sales are to old customers: my whole 
argument. 


Write for descriptive list of thick, richly-toned 
antiques. Then order an assortment on approval, 
express prepaid, without obligation. That is 
why I sell so many rugs in New York, Chicago, 
Boston, etc. 


Prices now at the low of many years. 


L. B. LAWTON, SKANEATELES, N. Y. 

















' WROUGHT IRON 
ANDIRONS 


with Rosettes 
of Polished Brass 
Antique Finish 
Wrought by Hand 
Price $14.50 a pair 

/ Catalogue “‘B” sent on request 


, THEH. W. COVERT COMPANY 
137 East 46th Street 


Design 943—18" high 
New York 




















FOR GIFTS Reproductions of Old Hooked Rugs, “* Laurel 

Wreath” $10.00, “Rose Spray”’ $14.00, “‘] lower 

$18.00, “Grape and Rose’’ $25.00, and many others. 
Antique Hooked Rugs moderately priced 
MRS. ELIZABETH E. MORSE 

Bon Air Park New Rochelle, N. ¥. 
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Home Address 


-— SERVICE TABLE \WAGO 
Large Broad Nn . Table 
Top — Removable Glass 
Service Tray — Double 
brawer— Double 
Handles — Large Deep 
Undershelves — *‘Scien- 
tifieally Silent” —Rubber 
Tired Swivel Wheels. 
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COMBINATION PRODUCTS CO. 
501-F Cunard Bldg. 

Chicago, Hl. . 












TT SERVES HOME ‘ 
@ SAVES YOUR TIME de 




















DESIGNED BY ALFRED HOPKINS, ARCHITECT 


suring manner when we forget to bring them in 
before the storm. 

It is interesting to note the decorative possi- 
bilities of metal in the hands of an artist, and 
weather vanes are among the things that lend 
themselves happily to unusual treatment. 
“Which way the wind blows’ becomes a matter 
of importance when it affects the view you 
get of ‘Diana of the Hunt’ or ‘The Hounds in 
Full Cry.’ Mr. Alfred Hopkins, a New York 
architect has designed the weather vanes 
illustrated, and each one expresses some phase 
of its owner’s personality. One amusing vane, 
designed for a well-known stockbroker, told 
the story of the Bull and the Bear, with the 
Bear in charge of his master, putting the Bull 
to flight. While the thought might be too 
poignant for some, the owner never fails to 
regard it with the most intense pleasure, and 
one gathers it is reminiscent of an incident 
that marks a milestone in his career. 





ENGLISH TABLE AND OLD DIRECTOIRE CHAIRS 
WITH MAUVE GLASS AND FIELD FLOWERS 
ROSE CUMMING, DECORATOR 
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Dewmioona 
Club Napkins 


For Your Summer Home 
For the Summer Outing 
For Every Kind of Party 
For Church Socials 

For Banquets 

For Clubs 


For Tea Rooms 
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SE “Club” Napkins are the pick of 
picnics— the most satisfactory and eco- 
nomical summer “ habit’? you can acquire. 
Paper napkins with a linen texture! Buy them 
by the box. Inquire from your dealer or order 
from us. Per 100, 14” x 14”, $.70 


Dennison, Dept. HB.7,Framingham, Mass. 




















PEWTER WARE 


FOR HOUSEHOLD USE 
MADE BY 


L.H.VAUGHAN TAUNTON,MAss. 


FOR SALE AT ARTS AND CRAFTS GALLERIES 
ILLUSTRATIONS ON REQUEST 





Open fire without a fire; ‘ace 


The Mayflower #rank- 
lin Stove cennects 
by pipe to a regular 
flue. Can be used in a 
fireplace or without 
mantel, 

Gives more heat than 
an ordinary fireplace 
and also improves poor 
draft. Burns wood or 
coal. 


Send for booklet 


EdwinA. Jackson& Bro.,Inc. 
47 Beekman St., New York, N.Y. 








GENUINE NAVAJO INDIAN 
RUGS AND BLANKETS 


Can buy direct from the Indian 
Sealed to each rug is the 
U. S. INDIAN AGENT’S GUARANTEE 
that it is genuine 
Send for illustrated booklet and price list 


W. S. DALTON, Indian Trader, Box 277, Gallup, N.M. 








BOSTON SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 


(Correspondence Courses) 
Course A— Professional Training Course. 
Course B— Domestic Course. How to Plan Your Own House. 
Enrollment Limited. Write for prospectus. 
P. O. Box 143 Boston, Copley Station, Massachusetts 





GOLD FISH Imported Japanese and American 
specimens. Aquarium plants, castles, 
globes and supplies. We make artistic aquariums suitable for 
beautiful homes, conservatories, the office, etc. 
Illustrated circular free. 


PIONEER AQUARIUM WORKS Racine, Wisconsin 
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I[Ktitdch Curtain RODS 


in your new home 








They are the modern fixtures 
for window drapings—insure 
neat, up-to-date effects—are 
strong, durable and economical. 


The flat construction gives sagless 
strength—the Velvetone brass or 
Velvetone white finish is guaranteed 

t | to prevent rusting or tarnishing. 
=/ Kirsch Curtain Rods come single, double, triple 
—extension style or cut-to-fit for any kind of 
“7 windows. The patented Kirsch bracket is simple, 
strong, practical; permits rods to be put on or 
&..detached with ease and safety, yet can’t come 

down accidentally. 








Sold by better dealers everywhere. 


Correct, Up-to-date Ideas on 
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CLEAN WINDOWS 


Add much to the well-groomed, attractive 
appearance of the home. Yet, owing to 
the difficulty in washing the ordinary w indow, 
this important factor is often neglected. The 
pivoted type of window, equipped with the KIRSCH MFG. COMPANY 

Carrier Quadrant Adjuster, is easily kept 171 Prospect Ave., Sturgis, Mich., U. S. A. 

clean, for it is readily washed inside and out KIRSCH MFG. CO. OF CANADA, Ltd. 402 Tecumseh St., Woodstock, On 


‘som within the room. 





FREE BOOK 


Attractive windows are illustrated for every room)\ % Sik nine 
many incolors. Valuable suggestions given as to Boo 
materials, colors, rods. Mailed free on request. 
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; The Adjuster is, in itself, the complete hard- 
ware—no hinges or fasteners are required. 
The window is automatically 

} locked in any position, and 

: cannot rattle nor sag. 

: 

' 


CURTAIN RODS 


F The screen need not be Come Single, Double, Triple—to Secure Any Effect 


moved to open and close the 
window. It is held in place 
by a groove in the top of 
the window-frame and may, 


however, be instantly lifted Easy opened or closed 
by turning the operating 




















in and out. lever. It cannot stick. 
Illustrated booklet on request = = “e 
The patented Kirsch Bracket and End of Bracket and end of 
' bracket is simple and double rod for cur- triple rod — for cur- 
strong. Rod easily tain and valance—for tains, —_ thie rod 


CARRIER ADJUSTER COMPANY Wee Ee a Se 
Casement “Window Hardware. : 


: Asheville, North Carolina Remember to ask for Ib Ch 
The Original Flat Curtain Rod 
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(HOW MUCH SHOULD 
YOUR HOME COST? 


A vital question you should know before building! 


Fully answered in the two books of 
Mr. Henry T. Child 


These two books are the result of 40 years’ experience of 
Mr. Child and his father before him in designing homes! 





COLONIAL HOUSES (13} x19”) contains floor plans, 
descriptions and estimates of 26 two-story, true Colonial 
Dwellings costing from $15,000 to $300,000 to erect. 
Delivered for $5.00. 

STUCCO HOUSES (14 x 26”) contains 23 designs 
embracing Italian, English, French and Spanish adap- 
tations with floor plans, descriptions and estimates of cost 
from $15,000 to $140,000 to erect. Delivered for $10.00. 
Erection costs in these books are revised to this month! 
Send for descriptive leaflet and sample page. 


Henry T. Child, Architect 
Suite 1207, 280 Madison Ave. at 40th St. New York 


Planning, Supervisions, Alterations— 
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Fireproof Dwellings a Specialty ad 











All the 
Charm of 
Real Case- 


ments — 





‘WIN-DOR’ holding casement open 
wide, securely and quietly. 


with perfect convenience 


No special window construction, however 
ingenious, can match the simple beauty of 
the real English casement. 


By the application of 


‘WIN-DOR’ Adjusters 





they are easily 
made_ insect- 
proof, weather- 
tight, and delight- 
fully convenient. 
Write us now for 
tition a copy of ‘The Case- 
Adjustable in a moment to closed on Ment Window 
intermediate position. Handbook.’ 


THE CASEMENT HARDWARE CO. 
3 NORTH LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 





























GENUINE NAVAJO INDIAN RUGS 
Modern and antique. Indian Collections, All Tribes. 
er Houses Decorated. Museums Supplied. 

THE SOUTHWEST COMPANY 
249 Melville Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Camps 
Estimates given. 


Box 71, Gallup, N. M. 








SPECIAL OFFER 


To Introduce “Pet Stone” a light grey, 
staining cast stone, a thoroughly tried and onal 
product of unusual merit, we offer the saucer bath 


as illustrated for $2.25, 3 for $6.00, f. o b. 














IMPORTANT NOTICE 


WE are prepared to give information on 
all matters pertaining to the house, its 
planning, its building, its equipment and 
its furnishing, and also pertaining to the 
grounds about the house, their organization 
into service and pleasure units and their 
planting. 


If this information is given in the form of 
sketches or drawings, the prices vary and 
may be had upon application. If given in 
the form of a letter, the charge is two dollars 
for one to four questions, and fifty cents 
for each additional question. 


Questions should be paragraphed and 
numbered and the money should be en- 
closed with the letter. There is no charge 
for questions about our own House Beau- 
tiful Houses. Address all communications 
on the subjects mentioned above to the 
Home Builders’ Guide, Readers’ Service, 
House Beautiful Publishing Co., 8 Arling- 
ton Street, Boston 17, Mass. 


Letters are answered by mail immedi- 
ately, but we retain the privilege of publish- 
ing such letters in whole or in part, unless 
especially requested not to do so. Also, 
we reserve the right to decline to answer 
any question or to make any plans or 
sketches if for any reason it seems best to 
do so. 


Question: | am altering a frame house in 

an exposed position. The external wall is 

clapboard over one thickness of one-ply 

tar-paper, and one thickness of black Ne- 

ponset building paper, covering matched 

hard pine siding which is nailed to the 

studs. What material shall | use for pro- 

tection from cold? Shall I fill the space be- 

tween studs, matched boarding, and laths 

with mineral wool, or is there anything 

better? Is there any less expensive mate- 

rial which will do as well? 

NSWER: Mineral Wool is the very best 

protective material, but it would be very 
expensive to pack it solidly between the 
matched boarding and laths, and I donot think 
that you will find it necessary. The two 
thicknesses of building paper in addition to 
clapboards and matched boarding should be 
sufficient to keep out the cold, if certain vul- 
nerable points through which the air is apt to 
enter are given extra protection. 

The first of these is around the sill of the 

house. The air can be kept out below the sill 
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Delano & Aldrich 
Architects 


Otto H. Kahn —T 


Cold Spring Harbor, L 
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Rising & Nelson Slate Co. 


West Pawlet, Vermont 
Architects’ Service Department 
101 Park Avenue, NEW YORK 

Philadelphia 








Vrite for information 


Boston 
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On Home 
Beautifying 
HURNITUR | Sent Free 


This BOOK 








Contains practical suggestions 
on how to make your home 
artistic, cheery and inviting — 
explains how you can easily 
and economically refinish and 
keep woodwork, furniture and floors in perfect condition. 


BUILDING? 


Doubtless you want the most house for the least money. Our 
book will help you realize that ambition without “cutting 
corners. Explains how inexpensive woods can be finished as 
beautifully as more costly varieties. If, after receiving book, 
you wish further information, write our Individual Service 
Department. Experts will gladly solve your problem for you 
without charge. 

We will gladly send this book free and 

postpaid for the name and address of one 

of the best painters in your locality 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. H.B.7, Racine, Wis. 
“* The Wood Finishing Authorities ’”’ 


(Canadian Factory — Brantford 
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i re ern Son GARBAGE RECEIVERS 


The Sanitary Way to Store Garbage 
That filthy garbage pail shows 
up again this Summer. We have 
had fifteen years’ experience elim- 
inating them. Thousands of 
customers appreciate the change. 
The Stephenson Ash Barrel Truck 
wheels your barrel up or downstairs. 
The Stephenson Spiral Truss Ribbed 
Ash Barrel is lighter, stronger and a real 
investment. 

Send for Catalogues on each. 
Sold Direct. Look for our Trade Marks. 


C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 23 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 
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Residence 


Panel Board 
Triumph Type “R” 


Every housewife has heard with much annoyance 
the phrase “‘the fuse has blown” on the electric light 
circuit and cut off the current. Fuses are made to 
“blow” or burn out and are necessary to protect the 
wiring — they are safety catches in time of trouble. 





Replacing blown fuses with good ones has hitherto 
been dangerous and a job for menfolks — and the 
busy housewife had to stop her ironing or other work 
and wait for help, or a hostess upset her guests by a 
trivial incident. 

No need to wait now —the new Triumph Type 
“R” Residence Safety Type Panel Board makes it 
convenient and absolutely safe to change the blown 
fuses. Simply unscrew the blown fuse and screw 
in a new one. 


“Quality A) Assured” 





Cube 


JULY, 1922 


Safety and Convenience 


A ruffy summer dress half ironed — the worn 
cord of your electric iron twists and zipp goes the 
fuse. Or a dinner party is in progress, all lights 
ablaze — everybody happy — and the electric coffee 
percolator cord “shorts” or overloads the circuit 
— the fuse is blown — darkness and gloom. What 
is more annoying? And especially with the 
knowledge that only a man who knows how to 
do it can climb on a ladder or box in the cellar 
and cautiously put a new fuse in the fuse cabinet 
mounted high in the most inaccessible place. 


The new Triumph Type “R” changes all this. 
Fuses will blow out but you can quickly and safely 
replace them because of the type “R” convenience 
and the fact that every live wire and current car- 


Architects and Contractors prefer to 
specify and install Type ‘‘ R”’ Resi- 


rying part is securely covered. As it is absolutely 
safe the type ““R” can be located in your kitchen, 
the hall or other convenient first floor place, at a 
height that can be easily reached from the floor, 
you need not wait for help. The old type, dan- 
gerous kind, had to be mounted in a high, out of 
the way place. The type “R” has every cur- 
rent source completely enclosed. Even children 
are fully protected. 

Your new home should have the Triumph Type 
“R” Safety Panel Board. Or if you are having 
your home rewired it can be installed. It is good 
to look at, costs but a trifle more, it is always safe 
and convenient, and always assures you of having 
light or current when you need it. 






















Write for our type “‘R”’ booklet, 
containing many helpful suggestions 
on the more complete wiring for the 


dence Panel Boards because the one Cc 
type fits every requirement and is an home — you will find not only the 
indication of quality for the entire type ‘‘R”’ described but also in- 


formation on how your home can 


Panel Boards cost very little more ELECTRIC COMPANY . St. Louis ee ee 


electric installation. Type ‘R” 


than the ordinary. 














‘The Triumph Line of Standardized Safety Panel Boards 
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BIRD BATHS 
FOUNTAINS 
SUN DIALS 
VASES 

JARS 


GAZING 
GLOBES 


BENCHES 


FLOWER 
POTS 


BOXES, ETC. 





AELOWAY —_ 


Gives the Essential Touch 
In the Garden a Bird Bath is a delightful spot of in- 
terest; a Sun Dial lends quaint charm. 
Many attractive designs are executed in our light 
stony gray, high fired, frost proof TERRA COTTA. 
Red, buff and other colors will be made. 
Our catalogue illustrating 300 numbers will be sent 
upon receipt of 20c in stamps. 


Galloway Terra Cotta Co. 3220 Walnut St. 
Established 1810 Philadelphia 














HODGSON scises 


Avoid the bother of building 


You do not have to worry about plans, construction, 
material and labor when you buy a Hodgson Portable 
House. It comes to you in painted sections with clear 
instructions and can be erected in a few_hours. Made 
of the very finest materials, a Hodgson House is snug 
and weatherproof and will last for years. Write today 
for illustrated catalog showing many uses. 


E. F. HODGSON CO. 
Room 204, 71-73 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
6 East 39th Street, New York City 


Nee Ne: 






























Study 


Interior Decoration 


at Home 


Pye instruction by correspondence in 
the use of period styles, color harmony, com- 
position, etc. Course in Home Decoration for 
amateurs. Course for professionals. An agreeable 
and lucrative profession. Start any time. 
Send for Catalogue B 


— The— 
New YORK SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 
101 Park Avenue, New York City 
































Dicanicttisialooe AND SUBURBAN HOUSES” 


Ninth edition —just published. A 
handsomely ilustrated and use- 
ful Soas desiqned to assist you in 
solving your building proposition. 
Size 9x 1? inches. 44 complete 
designs with 150 illustrations. 
Colonial, Artistic, Stucco. Half Tim- 
ber, and other styles of Architec- 
- 3 ture. Practical information. Es- 

timates ofcost. Floorplans with 
dimensions of rooms. Special plans and sketches furnished. Designs 
costing $6,600 to $30,000. Price $3.00, Prepaid. 


WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, 334 Fifth Ave. New York City 
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by grouting the leaks between sill and foun- 
dation wall with a mixture of cement and water. 
Above the s'll, the best protection is brick 
nogging, which is also of value as a fire-stop. 
This nogging should be put in between the 
studs, three or four bricks high, and should 
be thoroughly mortared between the bricks 
and between the sill and the first brick. The 
area around the girt, which holds the second 
floor joists, and the area around the plate 
which holds the rafters of the roof, need this 
same protection. The brick, with plenty of 
mortar, should be put in solid from the top of 
the girt up to the rough flooring that rests on 
the joists. It should be used in the same way 
between the plate holding, the roof rafters 
and the boarding of the roof. 

Another possible entrance place for cold is 
around the windows and door frames. The 
house should not leak in these places if it is 
properly built. If it does, it is necessary to 
pack mineral wool solidly between the stud 
and the window or door frame. Air may also 
leak in around the window sashes, if the 
house is not carefully built. This can be 
remedied by good window strips. 

If the air is excluded in these places, | 
think you will find your house warm enough 
without additional protection in the walls. 
If, however, you wish to cover the entire wall 
with a cold resisting material, you will find 
Cabot’s Quilt effective. It must be nailed to 
the inside of the matched boarding between 
studs. Possibly the house is in such a state 
that you cannot reach this interior surface. 
in that case you would have to use a material 
like mineral wool which could be packed in 
from the top. There is a powdered cork 
product made for this purpose which is said 
to be good and which you would probably not 
find as expensive as mineral wool. 


Question: I would like some advice on re- 
decorating an old house. Both living- and 
dining-rooms have white marble mantles. 
In the living-room I wish to use a land- 
scape paper called ‘Isola Bella,’ a plain 
sand or putty carpet to the baseboard and 
velvet curtains of the same shade as the 
carpet. In the dining-room, I wish to use 
an oriental rug in good reds and blues on 
an old ivory background, and to have pan- 
eled walls painted like the woodwork of the 
living-room. Would putty or sand color 
be satisfactory for the trim in both these 
rooms? Would blue velvet or mohair be 
good for davenports and_ upholstered 
chairs in the living-room? Shall I have 
lace shades that draw up under the velvet 
over-draperies? 


NSWER: I would not advise putty or 
sand woodwork for living- or dining-room 
unless the color used were a very pale sand. 
Even then, I think a deep old ivory would be 
better for two reasons. The white mantels 
would not stand out so prominently against 
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Protect your home from fire and light. 
ning—and add security to lasting service. 
For better roofs and sheet metal work, use 
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Galvanized Sheets and 
Roofing Tin Plates 


This copper-steel alloy material assures greater wear and resist. 
ance to rust for all forms of exposed sheet metal work — roo 
siding, spouting, gutters, eaves trough, and similar uses. Loo 
for the Keystone added to regular bran 
APOLLO-KEYSTONE Galvanized Sheets will give increased w 
and ne to the sheet metal work on your buildings, » ~ 
mand Keystone quality for superior rust-resistance, 
KEYSTONE Copper STEEL Roofing Tin Plates make clean. safe, 
handsome and eatiatnotors | roofs. - Supplied in srades u Or 
coating— specially to d public rhe dings, 
Metal roofs may be painted to. harmonize with the color gonene 
¥¢ the building—an important feature which is often overloo! 
aapeee oe quality, products are sold by leading metal merchants, 
are used by first-class roofers and sheet metal workers. 
for our booklet, *‘Copper—Its Effect Upon Steel for Roofing Tin.” 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S.A. 








CASEMENT WINDOWS 


Home-owners, builders and architects 
tell us that there would be far more case- 
ment windows used if people knew the 
advantages of Hoffman Casements. 
These ae are cheapest to install, 
rate, insure full ventilation, 
gee ‘the inside and have no 
operating mechanism and, therefore, no 
repairs. 
Send for new picture booklet, showing 
installations of Hoffman type casements 
in all types of buildings. 


Andrew Hoffman Mfg Co. 


903 Steger a: CHICAGO 























PLAN si: HOME NOW 


Send for Stillwell Building 
Books with Economy Plans 
of newCalifornia Styles suitable 
for any climate. Famous for 
comfort and beauty. 
**Representative © al.Homes’’ 
50 Hou 28—7 to 10 Rooms-$1 
** The New Colonials’’ 

60 House “8-6 to 10 Rooms-$1 
‘West Coast Bungalows’’ 
SPECIAL OFFER: Send $2.50 50 Houses-6 & 7 Rooms-$1 

for any three of these books **Little Bungalows’’ 
and get Garage Folder FREE 75 Houses 3-4-5 Rooms-$l 
Money back if not satisfied. 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 717 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 


















SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
INVESTMENT SERVICE BUREAU 


Slay iat lg 


SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE, 591 Fifth Avenue, New York 








ANTIQUES 


HAZEL H. HARPENDING, DUNDEE, N. Y. 


Finger Lakes Region—ten miles north 
of Watkins Glen on main highway. 
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Look for this 
mark: — 
and make 

sure you are 
getting the 

genuine 
Hess. 











Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 
1219 Tacoma Bldg., Chicago 


| Makers of HESS WELDED STEEL FURNACES 


HESS WHITE STEEL 
5 MEDICINE CABINETS 
LAVATORY MIRRORS 


meet the demand far 
better-than-wood cabi- 
nets and wood-framed 
mirrors, and at reason- 
able prices. 


The highest grade of ma- 
terials and workmanship go 
into these goods — polished 
plate glass mirrors, nickeled 
brass hardware, steel or ||| 
glass shelves, and the 
whole, inside and out, 
finished in beautiful baked 
white enamel, guaranteed 
to be everlasting. 


Sold 
by dealers 
everywhere. 


TRADE-MARK 
0 C Illustrated 
booklet 
‘cP “ 


on request. 





















v4 Kewanee Systems 


supply electric light, run- 
ning water and safeguard the 
home in sewage disposal. 
Each system has been perfected by skilled 
AC 












ion Plant will sup- 













ply electric light and running water ata 
ttle more than the cost of ordinary light 
plants alone! 

Built for the inexperienced man. Write 
now for free booklet describing hun- 
dreds of systems. 


—— PRIVATE UTILITIES CO. 









ranklin St., Kewanee, Illinois 














FELLOWS & CO., Inc. 
234 Friend St. Boston, Mass. 


Concrete 


Construction Ki 
Lasts Z C2 Cv ? 
Forever 


Reinforced Concrete 
Underground Garbage Receiver 


Superior to metal construction. Posi- 
tively will not rust. Can be purchased 
direct or through any reliable Hard- 
ware or Housefurnishing Store. Send 
for catalog and price list. 











HAND MADE 


Drop handles, pulls, knobs and furni 
ture fittings of all periods. Old time 
methods faithfully reproduce originals 
in design, workmanship and color. We 
make, match, copy or repair anything. 
One piece or a thousand, 


Wm. Ball and Sons, Malvern, Chester County, Penna. 


the woodwork, and the rooms would be lighter 
in effect. This ivory woodwork would go ex- 
tremely well with the ‘Isola Bella’ landscape 
paper and your putty-colored carpet in the 
living-room. Blue velvet would be a good 
material in which to upholster the furniture, 
as it harmonizes with the colors in the paper. 
Choose a rich, but not a bright blue. I also 
suggest that you use some figured or striped 
material on one or two small chairs or a stool. 
If, at the windows, you wish to use over- 
draperies of the same shade as the carpet, 
plan for some bright color elsewhere in the 
room, such as shades or bases of lamps, books 
bound in red, etc. Of course, you will not 
wish to use pictures on the walls. Therefore, 
unless the landscape paper is in very strong 
colors, you must plan for interesting color 
in other ways. 

In the dining-room your oriental rug in red 
and blue on an old ivory background will 
look extremely well with the paneled walls in 
ivory. If you have blue china to echo the blue 
note in the rug, you might well have deep- 
blue side curtains with cream net sash cur- 
tains. Do not, either here or in the living- 
room, use lace shades that roll up. The only 
excuse for having shades at all is that one 
needs protection from a too strong light. 
If this is not necessary, climinate them entirely. 


Question: How wide should the following 

paths be on a small suburban lot 

(1) Main entrance walk. 

(2) Service entrance walk. 

(3) Garden paths. 

What are the best materials for such paths: 

NSWER: The main entrance walk may 

be of brick laid dry or in mortar, or flat 
paving stone laid dry or in mortar, or of gravel. 
It should not be over 4 feet wide, and may be 
34, if the house is a small one. 

The service walk may be of any of the above 
materials, and from 23 to 3 feet wide. 

Garden paths may vary in width according 
to the size and kind of garden, and the material 
of which they are made. Turf paths should be 
much wider than any other kind. They are to 
be recommended for rose gardens where the 
green is needed because of the amount of soil 
to be seen between the plants, but because of 
the difficulty and expense of their upkeep 
they are not usually advisable for a small 
suburban garden. The main paths will 
probably be of brick, paving stone, or gravel, 
and should not be over 3 to 34 feet wide. 
Side paths may be 2 to 25 feet wide, or may be 
simply narrow service paths of stepping stones 
to reach the backs of deep borders. This is 
all so much a matter of the design of the 
garden that no definite rules can be given. 

Gravel paths are the cheapest to build. 
Concrete is never or rarely to be advised, 
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Prepare Now for 


JulcFatstetem@eyriceya: 
Next Winter 


NJOY your home as you should—all the 
year around. Install the “Minneapolis” 
Heat Regulator. Replace hand operation 
with automatic control of dampers and drafts. 
Instead offitful spurts of heat, main- 
tain a comfortable, uniform temper- 
ature in the daytime—a lower,even 
temperature at night. Precisely the 
temperature you desire at alltimes. 
For any type ofheating plant, using 
any kind of fuel. 

Write for booklet, ““The Con- 
venience of Comfort”’. Sent free. 














Jor 
HEALTH 
COMFORT 

CONVENIENCE 

ECONOMY 


ZINNEAPOUS 


Hear REecutator Co, 


2745 Fourth Ave.,So, Minneapolis, Minn. 

















Put on like Plaster 
| ‘Wears like Iron 
‘-waterproof 
fireproof 


e resilient 
Or. * noiseless 






A composition material easily applied in —— 
form over practically any kind of floor. Laid 
about 3-8 inch thick. Imperial Floor does not 
crack, peel or come loose from foundation. 
A continuous, fine-grained, smooth, non-slipping 
surface. No crevices to gather grease, dirt, dust, 
disease germs or moisture. 

Ideal Floor for Kitchen, Pantry, Bathroom, 
Laundry, Porch, Garage, Restaurant, Theatre, 
Hotel, Factory, Office Building, Railroad Station, 
Hospitai—wherever a beautiful, substantial floor 
is desired. Several practical colors. Full infor- 
mation and sample FREE of your first and second 
choice of color. 

IMPERIAL FLOOR CO., 70-72 East Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 





WH A Success for 15 Years MIU 





_A FIREPLACE 
Will Complete Your Home 


The Colonial Fireplace gives 
greatest heat, health, and happi- 
ness. Comes to youcomplete— design, 
damper, lining, fender, brick, ete. 
Any bricklayer can install with the 
plans we send. 
Colonial Head Throat and Damper 
ao right construction of vital 
. t of fireplace. Only damper made 

that gveltien for expansion and contraction 
“within itself — no danger of cracked —— facings. 
re 4 Perfect draft, easily controlled, never smokes. 
“Everything for the Fireolace—Andirons, Fire Sets, Grates, Etc., 
in Colonial and other designs. Catalogue of Fireplace Equip- 
ment mailed Free. As 

Free booklet **Home and Fir lace’? shows many exclusive 

designs. Helps you avoid mistakes in building your fireplace 


COLONIAL FIREPLACE COMPANY 
30 Years Building Fireplaces 4605 Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 

















Antique Furniture 


Large and very choice selection 
GEORGE W. ADAMS :: Coldwater, Michigan 


**On the Pottawatomie Trail”’ 
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“Home Keeping Hearts *” 
are Happiest” \ 


---Mail the Coupon!-- 7 


“Building With Assurance” is for earnest home lovers 
only. Our beautiful prospectus tells all about it, reproduces 
actual pages, etc. It also explains how you may secure a 
copy of the Master Book. This prospectus we will gladly 
send to those who mail the coupon. 





Address Nearest Office, Dept. B-7 


Morgan Sash & Door Co. 
Chicago, III. 
Morgan Company 


Morgan Millwork Co. 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


Baltimore, Md. 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me at once copy of your beautiful Free 
Prospectus, which describes “Building With Assurance.” 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





VATMDIING 
LOM IANG 


9. \ ~~ : seam 8 | 
BUILDING WITH ASSURANCE 
CJhe Master Book. 


Saves money for HOME BUILDERS 


]F you are planning to build or remodel, send the coupon, with your name and 
address plainly printed in, to our nearest branch. We will send you, at once, 
free of any charge, our beautiful Prospectus—which faithfully describes and tells 
how you may secure a copy of our wonderful book, “Building With Assurance.” 

This Master Book of building is proclaimed by thousands of prominent archi- 
tects, contractors, builders and home owners to be the most comprehensive 
book ever published on the subject of home building. 


A $150,000 Production 


Built after many years’ experience this 
great book is a guiding star for home 
builders. Over 2 years were devoted to 
gather the material. Over $150,000 was 
spent in producing the first edition alone. 

In ‘Building With Assurance” you 
find practically everything you should 
know about building. For instance, you 
find many illustrations of charming mod- 
ern bungalows, cottages, dwellings, etc., 
with floor plans. These help you select a 


type. Then there is a wealth of beautiful 


interiors, stairways, living rooms, fire- 
places, dining rooms, etc., in Colonial, 


MORGAN WOODWORK ORGANIZATION 


“©MORGAN~ QUALITY” 


STANDARDIZED WOQDWORK 


English, Dutch, Modern and other types 
of architecture. 

“ Building With Assurance ” also gives 
you the advice of many prominent authori- 
ties! ‘Interior Decorations and Wall 
Coverings,” by Marshall Field & Co. 
“Home Lighting,” by MacBeth-Evans 
Co. ‘“‘Home Heating,” by The Crane 
Company. ‘Hardware That Harmo- 
nizes,” by P.& F. Corbin Co. “ Paints 
and Finishes,” by the E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours Co., and many others. Never 
before has this valuable information been 
produced in book form. 
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The cover this month is by Peter 
Teigen, an instructor under Dr. 
Denman Ross in the Fine Arts 
Department of Harvard Univer- 
sity. It is an interesting interpre- 
tation of a western landscape 
done in the Chinese manner. 


Contents, July 1922 + 


Cover Design... .....5. +6155... . Peter Teigen 
Frontispiece: Estate of Mrs. J. Amory Haskell 12 
Domestic Architecture in the Middle West 
Chester H. Walcott 13 
Here as Elsewhere the Best Houses are Straightforward 
and Sincere 
Four July Flowers........ Mary P. Cunningham 17 
Southern France in California. . Ellen JudithGould 18 
The Charm of a French Village Transferred to America 
A Rose and Purple Garden in July 
Antoinette Perrett 21 
Five Recent Houses by Western Architects..... 22 
The Simple Use of the Period Styles 
Robert L. Ames 25 
III. Tudor and Jacobean 


The: View trom: Our Poreli...........c.05 .ceadeves 26 
Mr. Smith Seeks a Way Out 
The Garden in Good Taste... 29 


Color, Texture, and Pattern in Building Materials 
Gordon Robb 33 
An Ohio Town of New England Traditions 
I. T. Frary 36 
The Home of the ‘Yale of the West’ 


The House Beautiful Next Month 


LMOST any day in the summer time, we may 

see from our window the amusing sight of the 
sailor boys on leave from their duties, spending their 
leisure by rowing vigorously in a shell of a boat on 
the pond in the Public Gardens! Like the rest of us, 
they find it easier to confine their activities to accus- 
tomed channels. 

This July number comes to you during the vacation 
season, when you are camping in the woods by the 
lakeside, investigating trails over the mountain ranges, 
or idling lazily in a country cottage, but you rejoice 
to read that the August number is to be an ‘Apart- 
ment and City House Number.’ 

You rejoice because you know, and we know, that 
wherever you are, at home or abroad, you are still 
thinking of your house and planning ways’ of improv- 
ing it. You, the city dwellers, have fled the city, and you pretend 
to be absorbed in vacation joys, but we know that, when you seem 
to be meditating upon the fish you are going to catch, you are in 


TERMS: $3.00 a year; six months, $1.50; single copies, 35 cents. 


the risk of the subscriber unless made by registered letter, or by check express order, or postal order. 
address should reach this office three weeks preceding date of issue. Both old and new addresses should be given. 
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The Residence of Mrs. L. C. Hanna........... 38 $ 
An Example of Pure Renaissance ’ 
Silver of the Twentieth Century. .Lydia Garrison 40 x 
The Garden of Gray ... Elizabeth Leonard Strang 42 x 
\ Delightful Background for Color Notes 
The Comsstry Coat Teen e soos oc ns oe ee se des 44 
An Interesting Development in Kansas City x 
Houses We have Helped to Build ; 
Mrs. Horton E. Olson 45 ’ 
Designed from Ideas Gathered from House Beautiful and x 
suilt in Chicago by the Owner é 
Chronicles of the Garden .... Mrs. Francis King +46 ’ 
The Householders’ Almanack................. 48 x 
The Village That Ought to Be—from Another Angle x 


Ella D. Hoover 59 
The Decorative Possibilities of Concrete 


Harvey Whipple 54 





The Home Experiment Station 
Florence Taft Eaton 58 
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reality thinking about the furniture you are going to 
buy, or the new apartment you hope to lease. 

You therefore will look forward to the August issue, 
with its many articles and photographs to lure you 
into further meditation. You will read how others 
have solved the same problems you are facing. How 
they have seemingly multiplied the small area of 
their apartment by gathering in objects of a wide in- 
terest and large environment. How they have suc- 
cessfully furnished the combination living- and dining- 
room so as to do away with daily disruptions. How 
one alert family created a home ‘’tween tenements,’ 
and how others have successfully planted the city 
house — a difficult problem. For more drowsy after- 
noons, you may cull your ideas simply by looking at 
the photographs, and on the northwest day, when 





vou feel energetic enough to read aloud, you will find an enter- 
taining article, ‘How I Became an Antiquer.’ All in all, it will be a 
1umber to inspire the leisurely forecasting of the fall’s activities. 
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NUMBER I 


DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE IN THE MIDDLE WEST 


Here As Elsewhere the Best Houses Are Straightforward and Sincere 


H, East is East, and West is West, and 
(7 the twain shall meet,’ but the 
architect of the prairie states might well add to 
Kipling’s lines, — ‘Except in the Middle West, 
where the architecture of both meets and 
mingles.’ 

To the Easterner we are Westerners; to the 
Westerner we are Easterners. So, accepting the 
dictum of both and disputing neither, we are 
working out our architectural destiny, not 
worrying overmuch by what name we go. 

The East has its traditions, the Far West its 
future, but the Middle West is in the difficult 
position of having nearly arrived. It has 
passed through its murky periods of unthink- 
ing Romanesque, overgabled Tudor, misin- 
terpreted Mission and magazine Colonial. 
Recently it has become 
aware of its shortcom- 
ings and is conscious of 
its goal. The so-called 
Chicago-esque or prai- 
rie architecture is no 
longer to be reckoned 
with seriously, except 
as our strong man, 
Louis Sullivan, may 
choose to lead the 
march farther beyond 
the goal he himself has 
so brilliantly achieved. 
His followers are lag- 
ging, their work is be- 
coming meaningless 
and unbeautiful. Ten- 
foot overhanging eaves 
and cornices, flat- 
decked roofs, and 
banks of windows at 
varying levels are pass- 
ing into the limbo, with 
last season’s styles of 
clothes. 

Only the good can 


endure, and the good in 1. A SIMPLE GEORGIAN HOUSE IN SILVER-GRAY SHINGLES. 


architecture, as in the 


BY CHESTER H. WALCOTT 


other arts, is the result of the world’s great 
artists working out their lives in creating in 
stone and marble, bronze and pigment, passing 
on to their followers their works, that those 
who strive after them may profit thereby, add- 
ing much or little of creative ability as each 
may possess it. 

The problems and difficulties of bringing 
domestic architecture to life in this part of the 
country are, in the main, no different from 
those in the East, the West, or the South. 
Haste is probably our worst fault. Haste in 
eating brings on indigestion; so haste in draw- 
ing plans brings about an unhealthy-looking 
house. Again, haste in actual building means 
shrinking, cracking, and settling, and all the 
hundred ills and worries that go with them. 
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We, in the Middle West, have this quality too 
much with us. We are continually rushing out 
of an old house into a new one, dragging 
architects, contractors, and landscape garden- 
ers along with us in the mad effort to ‘get 
something done.’ Too much efficiency and too 
little thought — that is our malady. 

Let the man who is to build think much of 
his needs, educate himself somewhat to the 
degree that he may know the bad from the 
good, then go to his architect with an open and 
intelligent mind, that the architect may design 
him a house, not in any preconceived style or 
period, but a house that shall be a beautiful 
and practical background for the life and 
character of the man who lives in it. If the 
owner is not the possessor of a beautiful char- 
acter, then perhaps the 
architect may be for- 
tunate enough to de- 
sign a doorway, a 
staircase, or perchance 
a fireplace, that may set 
the subconscious mind 
of the owner on the 
trail of something a bit 
better than he knew 
before. 

Then, too, we often 
build to. sell, rather 
than build to live in. 
There are few ancestral 
homes in the Middle 
West. We are growing 
too fast; a quiet resi- 
dential neighborhood 
of to-day will be given 
over to shops to-mor- 
row. A bit of forest 
and meadow in the 
outskirts of our cities 
would be suitable for 
the house we have so 
long dreamed of; but a 
rumor of an interurban 
station brings out a real- 


Clark & Waicott, Architects 


RESIDENCE OF ROBERT LAIRD, 








estate manipulator with a brass band. He 
sticks little flags into our meadow every fifty 
by one hundred and fifty feet, and choice lots 
are sold on Sunday morning to the highest 
bidder; so that we are continually moving on, 
and the cause of domestic architecture does not 
gain thereby. 

Does the layman realize what an influence 
for good or bad he has upon architecture, par- 
ticularly the architecture of homes? If he em- 
ploys an architect, he immediately has it in his 
power to help or to hinder the man he has hired, 
for he can give his architect free rein (if he is a 
good architect) to solve the problem within 
given limits or he can, by insisting on this, 





3. A HOUSE WITH A TANG OF THE EAST COAST. RESIDENCE OF F. G. 
ANDERSON, ESQ., DE KALB, ILLINOIS 
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that, or the other thing (about which he knows 
nothing), so hamper and hinder that the result 
is commonplace and the architect’s disposition 
ruined, 

Our other problems are age-old. They ex- 
tend from Angelo and Alberti to Inigo Jones 
and Wren, through Tony Garnier to Richard- 
son and McKim, to an ultimate Mr. John 
Jones, architect of, say, Simkinsville, Iowa. 
Architects have had to get buildings done 
on time and within a certain cost and, being 
human, ofttimes they have failed and have 
therefore instantly brought down upon them- 
selves the wrath of a pope, a duke, a chamber 
of deputies, a building-committee, or a Mr. 


Chatten & Hammond, Architects 








James Roy Allen, Architect 


2. UNUSUAL IMAGINATION AND SKILL ARE SHOWN HERE IN HANDLING SO SMALL A HOUSE. RESIDENCE OF MR. O. A. LARSON, WINNETKA, ILLINOIS 


John Smith and wife, as the case may be. 

A contractor working under Michelangelo 
once lost an ox team over an embankment and 
with it some fine marbles, fresh from the 
quarries. The architect, unable to procure 
more marble within a short time, could not 
finish the base of his statue within the specified 
period and was promptly sued by a certain 
dignitary of the State for non-fulfillment of 
contract. Likewise, our Mr. John Jones, 


architect and builder, whose plastering-con- 
tractor sees fit to go on a spree just as the 
lathing is finished, is unable to turn over to 
Mr. John Smith and wife their bungalow on 
May first, and therefore is sued for the amount 








4. REAR VIEW OF THE SAME HOUSE, WHICH SHOWS THE DELIGHTFUL 
RELATION OF TERRACE TO GARDENS 

















Frederick Wallick, Architect 


5. IN THIS HOUSE, AND IN THE TWO PICTURED BELOW, THE ARCHITECT HAS SHOWN HIS STRONG PREFERENCE FOR FRENCH DETAIL. 


of Smith and wife’s rent for the month of May. 

The houses illustrated are typical of the me- 
dium-size house found throughout the Middle 
West and are indicative of the fact that there 
seems io be no predominating or mysterious 
force at work to create something new or 
strange. They show influences of various 
stvles and periods, and they are in the for- 
ward line of evolution; moreover, they are 
straightforward and sincere. 

Out of the range of wordy warfare of styles 
and periods, let us examine them with an un- 
prejudiced eve. (1) Here is a simple Georgian 





RESIDENCE OF L. C. BOYD, ESQ. 


scheme worked out in silver gray shingles with 
a latticed entrance reminiscent of the outskirts 
of London. A daring little Italian house (2) 
stands quietly on a side street of a village bear- 
ing the Indian name of Winnetka. The archi- 
tect has displayed unusual imagination and 
skill in handling so small a house. It is full of 
interest from base to ridge. The wall is built of 
common brick laid irregularly and projecting at 
random so that the effect in sunlight is similar 
to that of a rubble stonewall. The red Spanish 
tile roof is in no way too heavy for the mass of 
the building and blends admirably in color with 





Frederick Wallick, Architect 


the tone of the brick and the blue of the shut- 
ters. The strong note of the design is, of course, 
the arched entrance carried out in white plas- 
ter. Lucky the architect whose client thus per- 
mits him to sacrifice something of the practical 
to the beautiful. It is unquestionably in its 
place, sure of itself and well-bred. 

The mellow dignity of the house in DeKalb 
(3-4) reminds one of a homestead in New Eng- 
land; it has a tang of the east coast about it, is 
without a trace of affectation, and obviously in 
harmony with the life within and about it. An 
Indianapolis architect shows his preference for 





Frederick Wallick, Architect 


6. THE HANDLING OF THE DRIVE AND RETAINING WALL HERE IS 7. A HOUSE MAY BE SMALL AND SIMPLE AND YET HAVE DISTINCTION. 


ADMIRABLE. RESIDENCE OF LOUIS E. LATHROP, ESQ. 


RESIDENCE OF MAURICE J. TIBBS, ESQ. 











French detail of entrance doorways and dormer 
windows (5, 6, and 7) and has found har- 
mony with distinction in working out schemes 
in white plaster relieved with carved stone or 
delicately wrought iron. The keen apprecia- 
tion evidenced in handling the driveway and 





Clark & Walcott, Architects 


8. A DOORWAY WELL IN KEEPING WITH THE TYPE OF 
HOUSE WHICH THE HALF-TIMBER AND BRICK SUGGEST 
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retaining wall is admirable. 

Plain wall surfaces are always 
to be desired, especially when 
they are of white plaster; but 
window spacing is all important 
and here are illustrated both 
symmetrica! and unsymmetrical 
treatments, equally well han- 
dled. The details of iron balcon- 
ies, twisted metal down-spouts 
and entrance lanterns are worth 
study; but the main point of 
interest seems to lie in the treat- 
ment of dormer windows, which 
are made a distinct feature of 
the compositions. 

Normandy contributes an in- 
spiration in the stone entrance 
of the half-timbered house in 
Winnetka (8). The stone cutter 
was born in London, the general 
contractor in Denmark, the plas- 
terer in Germany, the painter 
on the Island of Madeira and 
the architect in Chicago. East 
and West have surely met in 
this case. 

Old England sounds an em- 
phatic note in the charming cot- 
tage of white stained brick and 
slated gables (9). If it had been 
built in Sherwood forest back in 
the good old days, Robin Hood 
himself might well have been the owner; and 
some strapping Friar with a taste for archi- 
tecture and more for nut brown ale, might 
have been the architect. 

No better example of its kind is to be found 
in the Middle West, and this claim is not made 





“ty 





because it happens to be a well-nigh perfect 
example of the English Cottage type. Any 
clever draftsman with a facile pencil can copy 
good English; but— because it is a well-rounded 
adaptation of an excellent style to the needs of 
an American family, it has an individuality 
of its own; and may the layman know and 
remember that this particular thing is not 
easy to do. 

After all, the Middle West has little tradition 
outside of Indian fighting and commercial con- 
quest. Historically, our background is flimsy; 
architecturally, it is tawdry and smacks of the 
gew gaw. But we are laying on a foreground of 
our picture, which in turn shall become a back- 
ground for those who are to follow. Not only 
here but throughout the land, the amateur and 
the dilettante are disappearing; the taste of 
the millionaire and the ideals of the tired busi- 
ness man are :mproving; therefore, with Whist- 
ler we may say, ‘have we cause to be merry — 
and to cast away all care, resolved that all is 
well — as it ever was — and that it is not meet 
that we should be cried at, and urged to take 
measures. 

‘Enough have we endured of dullness! 
Surely are we weary of weeping, and our tears 
have been cozened from us falsely, for they have 
called us woe! when there was no grief — and 
where all is fair! 

‘We have then but to wait — until, with the 
mark of the gods upon him —there comes 
among us again the chosen — who shall con- 
tinue what has gone before: satisfied that, even 
were he never to appear, the story of the beau- 
tiful is already complete — hewn in the mar- 





bles of the Parthenon, and broidered with the 
birds, upon the fan of Ho-kusai, at the foot of 
Fujiyama,’ 


Lowe & Bollenbacher, Architects 


9. OLD ENGLAND SOUNDS A NOTE IN THIS CHARMING COTTAGE OF WHITE STAINED BRICK. 


HOUSE IN EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 















EVENING PRIMROSES 
Tuat Bioom in Jury 
Ocnothera fruticosa (Common sundrops) 


June-July. 1-3’. Stiff branching reddish stems, 
Clusters of broad showy deep yellow flowers cover 
the plant continuously. ar. Young; larger 
leaves, somewhat taller. Firm shiny foliage. 2’ 
Better than type. Stocky. Var. Major; thick and 
bushy. 

(Fraser’s evening primrose) 








Ocenothera glauca Fra 
June-September. 18-3’. Upright bushy plant 
especially leafy at top. Floweis bright yellow, 
2” diam. Profuse and long bloom. One of 
best. 

Ocnothera missourten (Missouri primrose). 
June-August. Handsome trailer. Profuse solitary 


lemon yellow flowers, often across. Plant to 
overhanga ledge to be seen from below. Do not dis- 
turb old plants. Best of evening primroses. Will 
stand part shade but better in sun. 
enothera speciosa (White evening primrose) 
July-August. 11/2-2’. Fine but becomes weedy 
in good soil. More fragrant in the evening and 
more open. 
Ocenothera lineari 
July. Pretty little plant often naturalized. 
Yellow. Floriferous and lasts long. 
Ocenothera biennis (Common evening primrose) 
4’ Wild. Weedy for garden. Common in pastures. 
Attractive in loose bouquets with wild roses. 
Ocenothera acaulis. 
Like missouriensis in habit but white color chang- 


~ 


Low. 


ing to pink as fades. Treat as annual. Not very 
hardy. 
Cutture: Oenotheras are dry soil plants liking open 


ground and sun. Some will grow in moist ground 
but they are not marsh plants. 








LILIES 
Tuaat Witt Grow 1x Any GARDEN 


Lilium candidum (M: ide nna lily) 
sate June-July. 2-3’. P ure white with yellow 
Stamens. Sun. Good loam. Resents moving. 

Lilium auratum old banded lily) 
July-August. Flower wide open, 
low bands and dark spots. Too large scale for a 
small garden. Will grow among rhododendrons. 

Lilium su perbum ( (Turk s Cap lily) 

July. Flower orange red spotte 
and recurved. 3-4-6’ will grow 
drons. 

Lilium tigrinum ) 
June September. 3 Flower orange spotted 
black. Old fashione +t: zardens and often found nat- 
uralized. Will grow almost anywhere. Permanent. 

Lilium regale (Regals lily) 

July 3-4’. Long trumpet rosy outside and yellow 
within. Lovely garden flower. Graceful. Fragrant. 

Lilium Sargentiae (Sargent’s lily) 








white with yel- 





i dark, nodding 
among rhododen- 











Late July after regale. Purple outside, white 
within. Effect is white Easter lily type. 

Lilium Henryi (Henry lily ) 
July September. 2-4’. Pure orange red. Excel- 
jent for cutting. Effective with white flowers. 


ny situation. 


Lilium pardalinum (Spotted leopard lily). Orange to 


yellow. Will grow among rhododendrons. Shade 
or sun. 
Lilium testaceum (N — en lily) 


Late June, July. 5 

4-5 On a stem. 
Lilium Brownii 

July-August. 


Creamy yellow tinged pink, 
Giconn Hardy. 


white, tinged yellow. 
Good among shrubs. Top 
alone. Easy culture. Fairly hardy. 


Creamy 


Faster lily sh ape flower 
heavy 





FOUR JULY 


FLOWERS 





BY 


MARY P. CUNNINGHAM 





ening Primros 


Larkspur 
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BELLFLOWERS 


For tHe Jury Garpen 
Campanula medium (Canterbury bells) 
Late June-July. 11/2-4'. Biennial. Good with 
campanula pyramidalis and platycodon for suc- 
cession. Lift after bloom and replace by annuals 
Var. calycanthema; Cup and Saucer type. Also 
good. Blue, pink, lavendar and white. 
Campanula carpatica (C weetiven harebell) 
ate June and late August. Neat compact plant 
for border and two seasons of bloom. Blue. 
Flower large, 11/2". Low. Var. alba white. 
Campanula persiscifolia (Peach-leaved campanula) 
une—July. One of the best perennial campanulas 
2-38. Many blue or white flowers all along erect 
stems. Good massed. Long bloom if keep indi- 
vidual flowers picked off as die. 
Campanula pyramidalis (Chimney bellflower) 
July August. Treat as biennial. Columns of 
bloom 5-7’. Finest when cultivated in pots. Not 
very hardy. Stake early. 
Campanula rotundifolia (Blue bells of Scotland) 
1 high. Graceful panicles of small really cam- 
panulate flowers. Common in Europe. 
Campanula punctata (Spotted Bellflower.) 
June-July. Earliest. Dense mat of green from 
which spring many stems of white flowers spotted 
brown inside. 18” high. No weediness as in the 
other tall ones. 
Campanula glomerata var. 
belltlower) 
May-July. 








Dahurica (Clustered 


Large flower in clusters 3” across. 
Bright blue. 18’’-2’. Excellent. 

Campanula trachelium (White coventry bells) 
Common border plant. 2-3’. Robust, 

Campanula latifolia (var. macrantha). June-July. 
Large pendant blue bells. Not very vigorous here. 





Bellflo 


LARKSPURS 








For tHe Jury GarpEeNn 
Delphinium (Bee larkspur). 
June-Sept wae r. 2-6’. Sun or half shade. Deep 
rich soil. 
Delphinium formo <- Oriental larkspur) 





June-July. 2-4’. Tall spikes of closely set flowers. 
Will grow on north side but better in sun. ry oy 
every 3 years. Dark foliage. Var. coelest ” 
light ay bestia spikes. 

Delphinium grandifiorum and var. album. (Great 








flowered larkspur.) July-August. Blue, white. 
1-2’. Sun. Large flower. White form rare. Var. 
chinese; June-July. 1-2’. Deep blue, also white 
and pink. Many new varieties. Finely cut 


foliage. 
Delphinium hybridum. 
June-July. 3-4’. 
beautiful varieties. 
Delphinium nudicaule 
eat dwarf habit makes 
border. April—July. 
Delphinium Zalil 
Yellow but not pure color. Not showy. Most 
finely cut foliage. Fairly tall but dies to ground 
each year. Not very sturdy. June-July. 


Sun or half shade. Many 


good plant for front of 





Good garden varieties: Belladonna early, 2’. Pure 
sky blue excellent; Belladonna seedlings — strong- 
er than Belladonna. Lovely shades. King of 


Delphiniums, 6’ good blue; True Blue, clear deep 
blue; Queen Wilhelmina, 6’. Blue with mauve pink 
centre. Persimmon, clear light blue, etc. 

Cutture: Gross feeders. Rich heavy soil that does 
not dry out. Will grow 6-8’ in damp place. 
Water and manure during ed growing season. 
Seedlings will flower the first year but are not 
mature until the second. 
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THE SQUARE HOUSE AT THE SOUTH END OF THE GROUP, WHICH SHOWS THE SUCCESSFUL INCORPORATION OF THE GARAGE WITH THE HOUSE 


SOUTHERN FRANCE IN CALIFORNIA 
The (harm of a French Village Transferred to America 


UNNY Santa Barbara, with its varied at- 
S tractions of sea, plain, and mountains 
all bathed in a mild, fresh atmosphere more 
desirable than most afforded by this not quite 
perfect world, offers ideal opportunities for 
the development of new ideas in architecture. 

With a young enthusiasm further stimu- 
lated by freedom to develop ultimately about 
fifteen acres of land in their 


BY ELLEN JUDITH GOULD 


fillment of the dream, for, returning to their 
profession at the close of the war, these two 
men asked themselves why the beauty of the 
villages of Southern France might not be 
created in this country, combined with the 
dignity, comfort, and esthetic charm required 
here by our higher standards of living. 

The traveler in California cannot fail to be 


impressed with its advantages as a permanent 
or seasonal dwelling-place, and by the way in 
which housing needs have been met by the 
building of thousands of small homes. But he 
sees, too, the need of greater beauty to match 
the beauty of nature, for not only is the West- 
ern bungalow numbered in legions; too often 
its structure is flimsy, its accommodations 
meagre, its lines grotesque, and 
he sadly realizes, in traveling 





own way, unhampered by the 
exactions of emplovers ‘with 
ideas of their own,’ two Cali- 
fornia architects have utilized 
this rare chance by building, for 
sale, this group of small city 
houses, with plans for future 
development of the tract on 
lines in keeping with the beauty 
and originality of the initial 
buildings. Happily, they spent 
some months in Southern France 
during the Great War. I say 
happily, because it has long 
been my dream that, in time, 
domestic architecture in this 
country would be greatly in- 
fluenced by the more clever of 
our men who, while fighting 
bravely, yet kept their eyes open 
over there, and their souls sensi- 
tive to impressions of beauty. 








from sea to sea, how man has 
marred the beauty of our lovely 
land in the building of our sim- 
pler homes. We have an in- 
creasing number of successful 
great houses, for high-priced 
architects will usually save the 
builder of a domestic palace 
from downright failure. But 
there are hundreds of persons of 
taste who, for various reasons, do 
not desire mansions, and the 
combination of exterior beauty 
with substantial structure, in- 
door charm with practical util- 
ity at reasonable cost, is rare 
indeed. Not that these houses 
are actually cheap as to first cost. 
Well-plan.ed gardens, a garage 
for each house, first-class plumb- 
ing, handmade tile, honest 
workmanship throughout, these 








This group of simple, yet sub- 
stantial, houses is an exact ful- 


CALIFORNIA'S CLIMATE PERMITS THE INVITING PATIO 


cost something to-day. But the 
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SUCH A GROUP AS THIS 
AGAINST THE HILLSIDE HAS 
. CHARACTER AND CHARM 
EVEN BEFORE THE SWIFTLY- 
GROWING VEGETATION HAS 
DONE ITS FRIENDLY WORK 





LOOKING SOUTHWARD 
ALONG THE STREET FRONT, 
SHOWING THE ORIGINALITY 
OF EACH HOUSE AND THE 
UNIFIED PICTURESQUENESS 
OF THE WHOLE GROUP 


AT THE REAR EACH HOUSE 

WILL HAVE PRIVACY WHEN 

THE GARDEN GROWTH IS 

ACCOMPLISHED, WHILE THE 

COMBINED RESULT WILL BE 
A SMALL PARK 
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yield to the investor is 
bound to be permanent; 
the lover of simple beauty 
and practical livableness 
is bound to be satisfied in 
such surroundings. 

This bit of sunny France, 
at the feot of a glorious 
hillside, is a genuine sur- 
prise, almost in the geo- 
graphical centre of the 
city of Santa Barbara 
itself. Glancing at the 
concrete walk, you see the 
quaint street names let- 
tered at your feet, ‘Nopal’ 
and ‘Anapamu,’ and look- 
ing from the sidewalk to 
the picturesque skyline 











painting pictures of spe- 
cially attractive features 
or of the entire group. 

If one were to choose a 
favorite house-front where 
all are so acceptable, it 
would probably be the 
one shown on this page. 
Here at the street corner 
the ground lies well below 
the street level, but in- 
stead of doing the filling 
that obviously suggests 
itself, the picturesqueness 
afforded by an irregular 
surface has been accentu- 
ated with truly delightful 
results. A flight of steps 
from the side entrance (a 








of the houses, red-roofed 
against the vivid blue 
sky, you wonder, rubbing 
your eyes, where in the world you are. For here 
is the European thing — the curb accommo- 
dating itself to the natural slant of the ground, 
the white plaster house-fronts close against 
the street, the short, tiled walk to the front 
door, the iron railing before the simple arched 
recess of the doorway. The entire effort has 
been toward a charming originality in each 
house with a unified picturesqueness in the 


THE INTERIOR OF THE HOUSE SHOWN BELOW. A GLIMPSE OF THE STAIRWAY WHICH 
LEADS TO THE STREET MAY BE SEEN THROUGH THE WINDOW 


combined group, an effect happily achieved, 
whether you view the buildings looking south- 
ward along the street front, or northward from 
the southwest corner of the group already com- 
pleted. It is a subtle compliment to the at- 
mospheric glamour the architects have 
achieved that, even before the swiftly growing 
vegetation of California has done its friendly 
work, artists may often be seen diligently 


gateway in a plaster wall) 
leads down to an area in 
front of the house, which 
will be a jungle of attractive shrubbery. The 
iron grill before the window not only repels 
the adventurous burglar, but offers so good 
an excuse for two unusual receptacles for 
flowerpots, that one forgets that burglars 
are, and dreams that only flowers exist. The 
beauty of the doorway is solely in its inviting, 
hospitable lines. The door might be the 
work of some peasant (Continued on page 71) 
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THIS PLAN OF THE HOUSE AND GROUNDS SHOWS HOW CAREFULLY THE DETAILS HAVE BEEN THOUGHT OUT BY THE ARCHITECTS, KIRKHUFF & SCHAAF 
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DIANA AT THE END OF ONE OF THE INTERSECTING PATHS IN THE GARDEN OF MRS. GORDON ABBOTT, AT WEST MANCHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


MRS. ELLEN M. SHIPMAN, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


A ROSE AND PURPLE GARDEN IN JULY 
A (olor Scheme also Possible for Other Months 


ULY gardens usually look as though they 

were taking a rest, recuperating from 
June’s prodigality. They need not look that 
way at all. 

| remember last year, when I visited Mrs. 
Kenyon’s garden, Ken Clare, at Glen Cove, 
Long Island, it was all a-bloom with cool re- 
freshing-looking blue flowers. It was then that 
| first realized how many different kinds of 
flowers there are for our July gardens, for 
even limited as a blue garden must be by its 
singleness of color, there were verbenas, corn- 
flowers, blue annual sage, annual larkspurs 
and lupines, ageratum and heliotrope, Veron- 
icas, bluebells, morning-glories, pansies, lobe- 
lias, anchusas, plumbagoes and early monks- 
hood. 

Mrs. Gordon Abbott’s garden at West 
Manchester, which was the most perfect July 
garden that | visited this year, from the point 
of view of being in full and lovely bloom, was 
inspiring, not because there were many kinds 
of flowers but, on the contrary, because it 
showed so effectively what can be done with 
just two or three different kinds. 


BY ANTOINETTE PERRETT 


It was a small, simply-planned garden, 
tucked away among pine trees, just a wee way 
from the ocean, oblong in shape, with two 
broad borders on either side of a centre path 
and with just two intersecting paths at either 
end. At one end of the centre path was a gar- 
den table, from about which you could lei- 
surely enjoy a view of the whole length of the 
garden, while at the other end there was a 
figure of the Huntress among a shady plant- 
ing of rhododendrons and ferns. The whole 
garden was beautifully enclosed by its trees 
and surrounding shrubbery, but your first 
impression was the luxurious bloom of rose 
and purple flowers. And it was truly amazing 
to discover that this rich and marvelous effect 
was got with just two kinds of early phlox, 
with rose zinnias and purple violas. 

Rose and purple make such a lovely color- 
scheme for a garden, so altogether distin- 
guished, so smart and in the spirit of our times, 
it is surprising that it is not used oftener. 
Yes, a garden can be out-of-date in its use of 
color. | was greatly impressed with this fact 
this June when I visited a series of flower gar- 


dens that were altogether remarkable for the 
choice and variety of the flowers and the devo- 
tion that was being given them. From the 
point of view of what you might call sculptural 
arrangement, too, from an appreciation of 
flower forms and their assembling, the gar- 
dens were lovely. It was the fact that the 
first garden was all white, the second all pink, 
and the third a baby-blue that made them 
seem rather childish and unaware of the new 
world of color into which we have literally 
been born. Just as the palette of the new 
impressionism has colors of which our grand- 
fathers never dreamed, so our gardens have 
become richer and subtler in color and color 
handling than even most of us yet realize. 
Rose and purple is a color scheme that can 
be used happily not only in July. Indeed, it 
can be started with the tulips, with such varie- 
ties as the lovely rose Baron de la Tonnaye 
and the purple Roland Gunn or Jubilee, and it 
can be continued with rose and purple lupines 
or with the tall, thin-stemmed, smail-flowered 
Siberian irises among rose polyantha roses in 
June. I just recall (Continued on page 72) 
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FIVE RECENT HOUSES BY 
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Firnst FLoor PLan 


-A House on Shaker Heights, 


(leveland, Ohio MITS THE LONG LOW MASS WHICH FORMS AN ADMIRABLE COMPOSITION WITH 
THE MAGNIFICENT ELM 


Dercum and Beer, Architects 





AN INTERPRETATION OF THE BRICK AND HALF-TIMBER HOUSE THAT ACQUIRES THE APPEARANCE OF MUCH SOLIDITY BY ITS BUTTRESSED CORNERS 








THE INCLUSION OF TWO BEDROOMS AND A BATH ON THE FIRST FLOOR PER- 
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THE GARDEN ELEVATION. BRICK, STUCCO AND HALF-TIMBER ARE PLEASING COMBINED AND THE ROOF OF CLOSELY LAID SHINGLES IS INTERESTING 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


ON THE LEFT ARE TWO VIEWS 
OF THE SEARLE RESIDENCE IN 
MINNEAPOLIS, MIN- 
NESOTA. DESIGNED 
BY FREDERICK L. ACKERMAN, 
ARCHITECT 








ON THE RIGHT ARE TWO VIEWS 

OF A GARDENER’S COTTAGE ON 

THE ESTATE OF DAVID R. CAL- 

HOUN, ESQ., NEAR ST. LOUIS. 

DESIGNED BY LA BEAUME AND 
KLEIN 
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SIXTEENTH-CENTURY FEELING SUPPLIED BY STONE OR SLATE FLOORING, MODELED CEILING AND WOODEN 
WALLS, SIMULATING PANELING. THE STONE DOORWAY HAS A TUDOR ARCH. CHARLES I. BERG, ARCHITECT 


THE SIMPLE USE OF THE PERIOD STYLES 


HE types of building and fur- 

nishing which were used in 
England during the sixteenth cen- 
tury offer such wide opportunities 
for present-day use that it is un- 
fortunate they are not more fre- 
quently employed. Unlike the ear- 
ly Italian style, which at best is 
somewhat formal and austere, the 
sixteenth-century English tvpes 
abound in opportunity for creating 
domestic, homelike interiors which 
makes these styles particularly well 
suited for use to-day. 

The sixteenth century was one of 
the most stimulating in England’s 
history. The vovages of Drake had 
broadened the horizon of a some- 
what insular people, and the defeat 
of the Spanish Armada had given 
the English a feeling of new power, 
while the confiscation of church 
property made possible the begin- 
ning of the building of the great 
country estates and town houses of 
the nobility which attracted crafts- 
men of different sorts from all over 
Europe. Nor was this activity in the 
building of homes confined to the 
noble and wealthy classes; for the 
first time the English people, freed 
from the necessity of more or less 
constant warfare, were able to begin 
the development of their homes. 

During the Tudor period the 
English home lost the last, lingering 


TURY FORMS; CARVED WOODEN PILASTERS 


III. Tudor and Jacobean 


BY ROBERT L. AMES 





WOOD PANELING IN CHARACTERISTIC EARLY SEVENTEENTH-CEN- 


BY HALL, LEICESTERSHIRE, ENGLAND 


INTERIOR FROM QUEN- 


vestige of its mediaeval form; it had 
already ceased to be primarily a 
fortress for defense, and now with 
the assertion of its domestic char- 
acter there had come considerable 
change in its appearance, exterior 
and interior, and changes also in its 
furnishing and decoration. Win- 
dows which, during earlier centuries, 
had been mere loopholes or slits in 
thick stone walls were now made 
larger, flooding the interiors with 
light, and into these window open- 
ings there were fitted the casements 
with small panes or leaded glass 
which contribute so largely to the 
charm of old English architecture. 
The fireplace had long since taken 
the place of the raised area in the 
centre of the room from which the 
smoke escaped through a hole in the 
roof, and the Tudor builders now 
gave to the fireplace something of 
the domestic intimacy which it has 
ever since possessed. 

The leaven of the Renaissance 
began its work in England during 
the reign of Henry VIII, and to its 
progress is due the considerable dif- 
ference between what is ordinarily 
known as Tudor architecture and 
that which is known as Elizabethan, 
and its further progress is seen in the 
difference between both these stvles 
and the Jacobean. 

In the study of the various 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


INTERIORS FROM 
A RESIDENCE AT 
MORRISTOWN, 
NEW JERSEY, 
CHARLES I. BERG, 
ARCHITECT. AT 
THE LEFT A NAR- 
ROW STONE 
STAIRWAY LEADS 
TO A TINY ‘MIN- 
STREL GALLERY’; 
THE VISITOR MUST 
BEGIN THE AS- 
CENT WITH THE 
RIGHT FOOT! 


AT THE RIGHT IS 

SHOWN ONE USE 

OF HALF-TIMBER 
ON WALLS 


BELOW IS A TYPI- 
CAL LATE SIX- 
TEENTH CENTURY 
“GREAT HALL’; 
HALF-TIMBER 
CEILING WITH 
MODELED DETAIL 
ABOVE WINDOW; 
STAINED AND 
LEADED GLASS IN 
STONE MULLIONS 
HEIGHTENS THE 
TUDOR FEELING 
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English periods no detail is of more importance 
than the paneling which was used to sheath the 
inner sides of stone walls to afford sufficient 
warmth; the form of paneling varies with each 
of the historic English styles, and from its 
character it is possible to place almost invari- 
ably any interior where it is used. The forests 
of England produced oak of excellent quality 
which was well adapted for wall paneling, and 
the builders and craftsmen well understood its 
use. During the Tudor era paneling was com- 
paratively simple, the panels themselves being 
about nine or ten inches wide by fifteen or 
eighteen inches high, framed in simple rails and 
stiles and extending from the floor to within 
perhaps two feet of the ceiling, this upper por- 
tion being generally plastered and treated as a 
frieze. During the latter part of the Tudor 
period the panel fields were often carved, some 
variation of the Gothic ‘linen fold’ pattern be- 
ing favored, while the plaster friezes as well as 
the plaster ceilings were frequently modeled in 
relief, the Tudor rose being a favorite motif. 

During the reign of Elizabeth the increasing 
use of classic details, which came with the prog- 
ress of the Renaissance in England, brought 
considerable change in the form of wall paneling. 
The panels themselves were now carried from 
the floor nearly or quite to the ceiling and, more 
important still, the use of pilasters was intro- 
duced, breaking up what before had been a long 
paneled wall into a wall divided by pilas- 
ters into several ‘bays,’ thus adding materi- 
ally to the general richness of the effect. Wall 
paneling became even richer and much more 
varied during the succeeding Jacobean period, 
for use was continued of all these inherited 
forms of treatment; and since the joiners had 
mastered the mitering of their mouldings their 
panels needed no longer to be of simple, rectan- 
gular form, but began to be of varied shapes, 
often surprisingly intricate, and in addition to 
the carving which had been hitherto used for 
paneling the Jacobean builders made consider- 
able use of inlay, using woods which afforded a 
striking contrast with the oak background. 
During this entire period many of the simpler 
houses had their interior walls treated with the 
same ‘half-timber’ which did duty for the ex- 
terior, handled, however, in the simplest pos- 
sible forms, the timbers themselves being 
Stained or else merely allowed to tone with age, 
and the plaster being generally a light brown 
or a pale buff. 

Along with this continued development of 
wall treatment there went a corresponding 
progress in the treatment of the ceiling so that 
the Jacobean period found ceilings made in 
several different forms in which the timber 
construction is exposed and in other forms in 
which modeled plaster is used, the ceilings be- 
ing either flat or coved. The plaster decoration 
was often confined to richly modeled bands or 
ribs which crossed the ceiling, but sometimes 
it took the form of an all-over pattern which 
covered the entire ceiling within the plaster 
cornice which surmounted the wooden wall 
paneling. 

The fireplace during these periods was of 
goodly size — wide and (Continued on page 73) 








Bertram Grosvenor Goudhue, Architect 


AN EXCELLENT EXAMPLE OF A COVED CEILING AND FRIEZE OF RICHLY MODELED PLASTER; ORIEL 
WINDOW FITTED WITH CASEMENTS AT THE FAR END 


Courtesy of Kensington Mfg. Co. 


WALLS OF WOOD PANELING IN LINEN FOLD PATTERN, MODELED PLASTER CEILING, WROUGHT 
IRON CANDELABRUM AND JACOBEAN FURNITURE—REPRODUCTIONS ALL 








HE small circle of 

friends who assemble 
casually in Mr. Smith’s 
library, primarily for good 
fellowship and_ incident- 
ally for discussion, had 
concocted a little plot to 
set their host to talking 
once more on the building 
labor-problem. Their plan 
worked. A seemingly ran- 
dom question as to the 
way out of the maze fired 
the spark in his eyes as he plunged into the 
midst of the subject. 

‘Well, gentlemen,’ he drawled, in his slow- 
starting manner, ‘I have been corresponding 
with men of information, all over the country, 
for many weeks. On the one hand, | am anx- 
ious, as is every good American, that labor 
shall be deprived of none of its rights. So far 
as the unions make for efficiency and stability, 
| am for them. They have been in the past an 
effective protection against inhumane exploita- 
tion. It seems historically demonstrable that 
only through the organized effort of labor were 
little children emancipated from the textile 
mills and women delivered from dragging cars 
in the mine pits. The race advances, but most 
men still live under 
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The good old rule, the simple plan 
That they shall take who have the power, 
And they shall keep who can. 

‘But, on the other hand, the unions now 
tend towards such an autocracy of power as 
outrages the American sense of justice and 
outstrips the old-time tyranny of capitalism. 
The mere recital of their abominable exactions 
stirs my blood — how one union has no more 
members to-day than ten vears ago, how 
another “‘fines”’ emplovers for making affidavits 
in support of anti-union injunctions, how 
union rules compel builders to do business with 
a single contractor, how several unions put 
one or more intermediaries between the ma- 
terial men and the man who pays the bills 
and collect a percentage of the graft, how all 
the unions restrict the output and slow down 
the speed of the average workman, and make 
us pay for vast amounts of waste.’ 


Omer 


R. SMITH was warming to his theme; 

his eves glowed as he went on. ‘] wish 
| knew positively the answer to the conundrum 
these conditions force upon us. The right of free 
contract is inalienable. The right to organize 
is undeniable. The advantages of collective 
bargaining are obvious. How shall we keep 
these, and at the same time unload the abuses 
the unions impose on the public? The open 
shop is the only thing in sight as vet. In the 
Northwest and on the Pacific coast what is 
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THE VIEW FROM OuR PORCH 
Mr. Smith Seeks a Way Out 





called the American Plan is popular, which is 
essentially the open shop with modifications. 
The most striking contrast in this country 
between a closed shop city and an open shop 
city is that of San Francisco as it was until 
lately and Los Angeles as it has been for years.’ 


SOlIOr> 


HE story of San Francisco fully told will 
stir the blood of most men. The unions ab- 
solutely controlled the city industrially and, to 
a great extent, politically. Their strike pickets 
actually organized themselves into a union, 
and that union moreover struck for higher 
wages. When the longshoremen struck and 
violence reigned on the waterfront, the United 
States Government had to obtain a proper 
pass, stamped and countersigned, in order to 
go through the picket lines, board a ship and 
move several loads of specie to the sub-treas- 
ury. In one year in the metal trades there 
were twenty-two strikes. Building trade con- 
ditions were worst of all. Peter H. McCarthy, 
a powerful personality, once mayor of the 
city, ruled San Francisco for fifteen years as 
an absolute dictator. Late in 1920, with wage 
adjustments pending, he accepted an arbitra- 
tion plan, with the Catholic Archbishop of the 
Diocese, a judge of the Supreme Court, and 
an economic specialist as arbitrators. They 
announced a six-months wage reduction of 7} 
per cent. The building trades repudiated the 
award. McCarthy in writing dismissed the 
arbitrators and declared a strike. Resenting 
this audacity, the Chamber of Commerce 
tried by persuasion to get the strikers back, 
then led a city-wide fight for liberty — and 
won. They spent $300,000 to get the strike- 
closed jobs under way on the American Plan; 
an arbitration board fixed wages and conditions 
for a year; and now union and non-union men 
are working side by side, building costs are 
down 30 per cent, and wages have been but 
slightly lowered. The Chamber has an endow- 
ment fund of a million in the bank and expects 
to keep the industry on an open shop basis. 
“Los Angeles maintains the right of any 
man to get and keep any job for which he 
is fitted, regardless of his union affiliations, 
and the equal right of any employer to 





~ hire and discharge any 
man without regard to his 
union membership. On 
this foundation the Mer- 
chants’ and Manufactur- 
ers’ Association has built 
and is operating a ma- 
chine that actually main- 
tains the rule of right 
and reason in industry. 
But the Industrial Rela- 
tions Department of the 
“M. & M.” is a very 
human organization. It declares the square 
deal to be “both sound economics and sound 
humanics.” It provides for advance notice of 
wage changes, for personal conferences in- 
stead of cold-blooded bulletins, for intimate 
contact between employers and employees. 
It strives also for efficiency, for the discovery 
and promotion of individual ability, for the 
payment of men according to their earning 
capacity. 

‘The “M. & M.” is a comprehensive organi- 
zation of the business and industry of the 
city. The Industrial Relations Department 
deals only with labor matters. It consists of a 
series of councils, each representing a single 
business, as painting, or a general classifica- 
tion, as building-materials. A central council, 
representing all business classifications, is 
made up of the chairmen of the several group 
councils, the chairmen of a few permanent 
committees — as the executive committee, 
the committee on working-conditions, and the 
committee on adjustments — and an advisory 
member who represents the “M. & M.” The 
president of the “M. & M.” serves as general 
chairman. 

“The department maintains a placement 
bureau in order to keep in sympathetic touch 
with workmen and help them to jobs. This 
central council is a compact body of twenty 
men, in touch with all the industrial interests 
of the entire city. It aims to be a constructive 
agency. Toa great degree it has in its keeping 
the public welfare and business prosperity of 
the great California city. 

‘And | understand, gentlemen, that the plan 
is successful, that wages are good and work 
steady, that every dollar paid is earned, that 
strikes do not disrupt industry every few 
weeks. Such a plan, of course, will work only 
if no actual wrong is inflicted on a community 
or its working people and only so long as the 
condition of labor equals or surpasses the 
average in unionized American cities. | have 
figures on my desk that show how open-shop 
cities beat closed-shop cities in building per- 
mits per capita, in reduction of unemploy- 
ment, and in total wages paid to building 
labor. My judgment is, gentlemen, that we 
well may watch this open-shop movement — 
if, indeed, it is a movement.’ 
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JULY, 1922 


THE GARDEN IN GOOD TASTE 








A FOUNTAIN IN THE GARDEN OF ROBERT T. McCRACKEN, ESQ., CHEST- 
NUT HILL, PENNSYLVANIA. MELLOR, MEIGS AND HOWE, ARCHITECTS 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


A WATER TROUGH, MADE OF AN OLD MARBLE SARCOPHAGUS, IN THE ITALIAN GARDENS OF 
ROBERT GOELET AT GLENMERE, CHESTER, N. Y. BEATRIX FARRAND, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
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THE PERGOLA ALONG THE NORTH SIDE OF THE PERENNIAL FLOWER GARDEN. ITALIAN GARDENS 
OF ROBERT GOELET AT GLENMERE, CHESTER, N. Y. BEATRIX FARRAND, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
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Perrett 


GATEWAY AND SMALL ROSE GARDEN. ITALIAN GARDENS OF ROBERT GOELET 
AT GLENMERE, CHESTER, N. Y. BEATRIX FARRAND, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 





Perrett 


A DRAMATIC CONTRAST OF SUNLIGHT AND SHADE. ITALIAN GARDENS OF ROBERT 
GOELET AT GLENMERE, CHESTER, N. Y. BEATRIX FARRAND, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
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Wallace 


A VISTA IN WHICH THE FORMAL AND THE INFORMAL ARE SATISFACTORILY BLENDED. RESIDENCE OF 
GEORGE H. HOWE, ESQ., CHESTNUT HILL, PENNSYLVANIA. MELLOR, MEIGS AND HOWE, ARCHITECTS 
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Alfred Hopkins, Architect 


SHEATHING HAVING NO VISIBLE JOINTS AND USED UNDER A PORTICO IS A CHARACTERISTIC OF THE LATER PERIOD OF THE EARLY AMERICAN 


ARCHITECTURAL STYLE 


COLOR, TEXTURE, AND PATTERN IN BUILDING MATERIALS 


Uniformity and Monotony Should be Avoided 


BY GORDON ROBB 


This is the last of a series of six articles by Mr. Robb which have discussed 


many important questions of great practica! value to those planning to build 


HE great American public has not as vet 

informed itself of the possibilities for 
interest and charm in the surface materials 
with which it builds its houses. Red brick is 
red brick and stucco is plaster, ‘slapdashed.’ 
Wood must be painted — white; shingles, 
stained. 

The fault lies with the architects who, until 
recently, took the same attitude; or, perhaps 
realizing the importance of color and workman- 
ship, they were imbued with the practices of an 
era of bad taste which prevailed in art during 
the so-called ‘Victorian Period.’ The perfec- 
tion of machinery for making materials, which 
supplanted the old and interesting ‘hand- 
made’ product, had a marked effect on the 
stvles — an effect tending to uniformity and 
therefore monotony. Bricks were made or 
‘pressed’ into absolutely uniform shapes — 
smooth and of even color. Roofing slates were 
as geometrically perfect and as homogeneous 
as it was possible to make them. Stone trim- 
ming, for which sandstone was most popular, 
was sharply cut and the stones with natural 
cleavages, which are plentiful in many sections 
of the country, were not used at all in their 
natural state. 
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WATER-STRUCK BRICK GIVES A BEAUTIFUL 
WALL TEXTURE, PARTICULARLY WHEN THE 
JOINTS ARE SMALL 


The workmen in this period of precision and 
monotony even sank so low as to attempt to 
obliterate the true identity of inferior mate- 
rials. They ‘sanded’ wood and iron to give the 
appearance of sandstone; they grained cheap 
wood to disguise it as an expensive wood. 
True, we are not as yet entirely free from this 
practice, but it is coming more and more into 
disfavor. 

The natural sequence to this — the lowest 
ebb in the native architectural periods — was 
a gradual repudiation of the offenses against 
fundamental ethics and common sense. Archi- 
tects in those parts of the country which are 
rich in the fine old houses of the Early Ameri- 
can Period —that glorious age of creative 
architecture — began to study the examples. 
Their investigation developed in them an ad- 
miration for this beautiful old work which has 
deepened into veneration. It is not only the 
proportions and composition of the old build- 
ings, the design and execution of the details, 
but also the color, texture, and honesty of the 
materials employed. They were ‘handmade’ 
and the skill and personality of the mechanic 
and craftsman are clearly evident. 

And so to-day we are striving first for an 
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expression of integrity 
and personality in 
building materials and, 
having gained this 
fundamental quality, 
we endeavor to use it in 
a manner which is at 
once natural, interest- 
ing, and beautiful. 
Progress is being 
achieved in spite of 
obstacles thrown in the 
path by the combina- 
tions of mechanics 
whose policy it is to dis- 
courage individualism 
and craftsmanship and 
thus keep the quality of 
work at a uniform leyel 
—a level bound to be 
mediocre. 
Having thus gained a 
a superficial insight into 
the general qualities of 
materials to be desired, 
we will briefly discuss characteristics peculiar 
to each of a number of common varieties. We 
are fortunate in possessing in this country an 
abundance both of building materials in their 
natural state — such as a large variety of stone, 
slate and wood; and the ingredients for the 
manufacture of an unlimited number of arti- 
ficial materials — comprising tiles of all kinds, 
bricks of every conceivable shape and color, 
cement and concrete products and the like. 
Bricks are now made almost universally 
throughout the country and the majority of 
them have good surface texture and diversity 
of color. The smooth, regular, and evenly- 
colored brick is not used at all by good practi- 
tioners except, perhaps, where a wall is not ex- 
posed to view. A brick manufactured for the 
most part in New England is probably the 
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LONG SHINGLES WHICH ARE LAID EIGHT OR NINE 


INCHES EXPOSED ARE PLEASING 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


H. Van Buren Magonigle, Architect 


THE SAVING GRACE TO A MONOTONOUS WALL OF STUCCO IS THE SOFTENING LINE OF AN 





IRREGULAR ROOF 


most popular kind in use, particularly in work 
in the Early American Style. It has every 
characteristic to recommend its use where 
range of color or one body-color is desired, and 
where texture is wanted which is not too ex- 
treme in roughness or smoothness. It has, 
too, that ‘handmade’ appearance so much 
sought for. It is called a ‘water-struck’ brick. 
In the process of burning the brick, those 
which are near the bottom of the kiln, and 
therefore very near the fire, are darker in tone, 
somewhat warped in shape, and have a range 
in color from black through olive-green and 
blue to a dull red. The bricks at the top of the 
kiln are softer, more porous in nature and of a 
salmon red color. They are adaptable for walls 
where moisture penetrating does no damage, 
such as garden walls and walks. The body of 
the kiln produces the dark earth-red 
color, slightly varying in tones which 
are best adapted to structures of some 
dignity. The illustration of the single 
window in a brick wall is a fine example 
of ‘body’ water-struck brick laid with 
small joints. This method of laying is 
typical of the very early work which 
gives the wall as a whole its interest by 
blending the units and subordinating 
them. 

Similar to the water-struck brick in 
range of colors, but of a totally differ- 
ent texture and of a more regular shape, 
is the Pennsylvania slag brick. It has 
a ‘wire-cut’ face, giving a texture com- 
parable to that of fresh bread cut with 
a rather dull knife. Each brick is more 
evenly colored than water-struck, but 
the color variety is almost infinite. 
This allows one to make a selection 
which will give a wall of rich browns, 
dull reds, warm yellows and even 
metallic blues, according to the taste of 
the designer. 

There are many types of brick 
and it will amply repay one who is 





interested to see not 
only samples of individ- 
ual units but, better, 
actual walls of a variety 
of makes of brick. 

The texture of a 
brick wall isdetermined, 
perhaps, more by the 
manner in which the 
wall is designed than by 
the individual bricks. 
There is a vast array of 
patterns and methods 
of laying, so that any 
desired effect can be 
satisfied. In the illus- 
tration of the house by 
Delano and Aldrich, 
the brick is painted. 
Note the interesting 
way in which the roof 
shingles of this house 
are laid. 

Stone in its natural 
state makes an ex- 
tremely beautiful and unsophisticated wall 
and one having the character of permanence. 
Among the most important rock formations 
suitable for building purposes are those of a 
natural cleavage, such as slate, and a stone 
abundant near Philadelphia; those which have 
been split by ice or chemicals, as is our ‘seamed- 
face’ granite, with its variegated surface of 
yellow and browns. Stone should be laid on 
its natural bed, that is, laid flat; and in no in- 
stance should stone be used which has a round 
form such as beach stone. The joints may be 
raked out, left smooth and flush with the 
stone, or the mortar brought out with a rough 
surface, so that only the extreme projections of 
the stones are exposed; or the treatment of 
jointing may be a combination of several 
types. The practice of making a flush joint and 





STRAIGHT, UNCOMPROMISING CORNERS IN STUCCO 


ARE AVOIDED BY A WISE USE OF VINES 
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WHAT IS MORE APPROPRIATE THAN SPANISH 
TILES AS A CROWN TO A STUCCO WALL? 


ruling with a tool is objectionable and is re- 
duced to the banal when this ruled joint is 
painted black. 

The illustration of the stone house shows 
this honest material at its best advantage. 
The door and window trim has been cut by 
hand to give to it square edges. One is fortu- 
nate to be able to build where stone of this 
nature is to be had near at hand. 

Stucco, because of its application to large 
surfaces, comes under considerations which 
are different from those applying to building 
materials which are relatively units; here 
the question of texture is even more 
important. The diversity given by 
jointing, as well as by the artificial 
range of colors in brick, slates, and 
the like is wanting, and the interest 
may be effected only through the 
manner in which the stucco is ap- 
plied and the skill and ingenuity 
with which it is colored. The danger, 
from the esthetic standpoint, which 
is the only consideration in this dis- 
cussion is that the stucco is cus- 
tomarily applied to form a surface 
absolutely in a plane with sharp, 
true angles and corners. This at 
once gives the deplorable effect of 
stiffness and machine-like precision 
and the interest and charm are lost, 
to be retrieved only by clothing the 
wall with an obliterating garment of 
vines. Color in stucco is too often 
entirely lacking, and it should be re- 
membered that sunshine reflected 
from a white plaster wall is anything 
but agreeable. Any subdued tint or a 
slight variety of several harmonious 
tints is what is needed. 

A manufactured building-product 
which has latent possibilities, partic- 
ularly for simple walls with relatively 
large areas, is the terra-cotta block. 


THE BRICKWORK HERE 
HAS BEEN PAINTED TO 
REPRESENT WHITE- 
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It has a rather smooth but slightly warped sur- 
face and can be had in a variety of tones of red. 
The concrete block has also been improved of 
late in its adaptability to color and texture. 
The English are experimenting, with an ex- 
cellent degree of success, with concrete in 
various forms. The abominable block with the 
‘Rock’ face and imitation of cut stone, and 
even rubble stone, is still in use and one is apt 
to forget the possibilities of cast concrete when 
these atrocities crop up at every turn. 

In the matter of roofing tiles, we have still a 
great and unrealized field. We have long had 
‘Spanish’ and ‘Italian’ tiles, which have 
gained favor on the Pacific Coast; but for the 
most part, these have been too uniform in 
shape and color. Their insistent regularity 
made it impossible to achieve soft and ir- 
regular roof lines. Tiles can now be had which, 
like brick, are in a diversity of color and have 
the appearance of being handmade as were 
their prototypes in Spain and Italy. 

Like brickwork, the old idea of a slate roof, 
prevalent in the Victorian period, showed a 
distressingly stupid and unintelligent neglect 
of the inherent possibilities of the material. 
Colored slates were used, but always in a pat- 
tern as uncompromising and as inexpressive as 
oilcloth. Now we employ not only slates of a 
variety of color tones in the dull grays, purple, 
gray blue, black, green and a variegated purple 
and green, but we add interest and character 
by varying the thickness slightly and getting 
slates of rough edges and of different sizes. 
A recent development in roofing materials, 
which clearly shows the trend of the times, is 
seen in the variegated asbestos-composition 
shingles. 

On your roof, as on your wall, avoid dull 
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A FINE EXAMPLE OF STONEWORK. NOTE THE 
STONES ARE LAID ON THEIR NATURAL BEDS 


monotony and characterless stiffness. Study 
the illustrations accompanying this article, for 
they have been chosen for their roof values as 
well as for their interesting wall textures. 

In wood we are allowed some latitude in 
texture, particularly, of course, in the ‘half 
timber’ work of the English cottage, which 
was always genuinely hand-wrought. The 
original half timber was essentially structural, 
the various members corresponding to the 
studs, posts, and braces in the modern house, 
and however much it is admired and sought 
for, it cannot be imitated with materials 
inferior in quality, devoid of crafts- 
manship and thoughtlessly treated to 
acquire a premature age. Moreover, 
the prototypes were of solid material 
and the pieces mortised, tenoned 
and pinned to form the complete 
structure. How futile it is to attempt 
this style with thin boards planed by 
a machine and attached to the wall 
to be treated like a veneer. Shingles 
for wall coverings are supplanting the 
wide siding, where, instead of a broad 
series of horizontal lines, a_ slight 
wavy effect is desired to relieve the 
stiffness that siding may give. 

There is no straight line in nature 

- and one can do no better than to 
emulate nature so far as practicability 
will allow. 

This article concludes a short series 
which has treated the subject of home 
building in a very superficial manner. 
It is the hope of the author that it has 
been, to some small degree, instru- 
mental in furthering the desire for 
higher ideals in the minds of those 
who, true to natural instincts, ear- 
nestly wish to build a home, and who 
wish to make that home of a lasting 
character, honest in the use of its 
materials, and individual in its taste. 











THE MORLEY HOUSE, FACING THE NORTH END OF THE CAMPUS. THE PANELS UNDER THE WIN- 
DOWS TYING THEM TOGETHER IN VERTICAL GROUPS ARE INTERESTING 
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AN OHIO TOWN OF NEW ENGLAND 


TRADITIONS 
The Home of the ‘Yale of the West’ 
BY I. T. FRARY 


HE New Englander who visits Ohio for 

the first time cannot but be impressed by 
its similarity to his own home surroundings. 
He is surprised to find an architecture nearly 
duplicating that to which he is accustomed, a 
tvpe of village that is reminiscent of those in 
New England, and great elms and other shade 
trees that vie in beauty with the ones which 
have contributed so much to the charm of the 


Colonial towns. He will find much the same 


types of people living in these Ohio villages, 
and will find to his regret that, with the pass- 


ing of the older generation, this charm is giving 
way, like that in the East, to the spirit of 
modernism, and that the fine old buildings are 
being destroyed by the unsympathetic hands 
of rebuilders and vandals. 

Ohio, and particularly that part of it known 
as the Western Reserve, was settled early in 
the nineteenth and even late in the eighteenth 
centuries by pioneers of the hardiest stock in 
New England, who brought with them ideals 
that were more valuable to them and their 
descendants than any treasure which mav have 





THE BALDWIN-BUSS HOUSE, OF GOOD DESIGN AND FXCELLENT DETAIL 





been guarded in the cargo of their ox-drawn 
wagons. These ideals included a_ sturdy, 
though perhaps too austere, religious faith, a 
belief in thenecessity for education, a devotion 
to the gospel of hard work, and an enduring 
attachment to the architectural traditions 
which their fathers before them had brought 
from England. No sooner had they provided 
temporary shelter for their families and their 
live-stock than they set about the erection of 
permanent dwellings, houses of worship, and 
schoolhouses. Theirs was a culture founded 
on the Bible and the schoolbook, and without 
these they considered their lives and _ their 
villages incomplete. In housing themselves 
and their institutions, they built in the manner 
customary in their former homes, and every- 
where throughout this section are to be found 
small towns which preserve the distinct im- 
press of the New England traditions. Where 
the spirit of modern improvement has not 





THE DOORWAY OF THE SEYMOUR HOUSE. A 
GOOD RENDERING OF THE GREEK DORIC 


destroved it, we find in the white steeple of 
the meetinghouse the dominant note of the 
town, and the feature which proclaims its 
existence long before the approaching stranger 
discerns its white houses with green blinds and 
classic doorways, snuggled down among the 
trees. 

The trees are another legacy which the 
pioneers left to their descendants. If the smug 
New Englander thinks that his Colonial towns 
have a monopoly on noble elms, he should visit 
the older villages of northern Ohio. The set- 
tlers here were hard pressed to grub a living 
out of the wilderness, and they may have 
regarded the forests as enemies to be felled 
rather than as beautiful, friendly retreats, but 
nevertheless they possessed an appreciation 
for the beauties of shade trees and found time 
to plant them beside their village streets. 








Of the many picturesque towns in the West- 
ern Reserve, there is probably none that has 
contributed more to the development of what 
was then the far West than Hudson, which is 
located about twenty-five miles southeast of 
Cleveland. It was settled in 1799 by David 
Hudson, of Goshen, Connecticut, who came 
with a small group of men in wagons drawn by 
oxen and cows, some of the party making the 
entire trip in this manner, while others traveled 
part way in rude boats on the lakes and up the 
rivers. After establishing the settlement, 
Hudson returned to Connecticut for his fam- 
ily and, after enduring incredible hardships, 
they finally arrived at their destination, where 
he laid out the town which was afterward 
named for him. 

In spite of hardships and poverty, the group 
at Hudson never lost their ideals and in 1826 
their fondest ambition was realized in the 
opening of Western Reserve College. This was 
one of the pioneer institutions of higher edu- 





CAMPUS OF WESTERN RESERVE COLLEGE. THE 
CHAPEL AND PROFESSORS’ HOUSES 


cation west of the Allegheny mountains and, 
as many of its faculty members came from 
Yale, it was often referred to as the ‘Yale of 
the West.’ Not only did it derive its scholar- 
ship from Yale, but we find to-day physical 
evidences of the spirit of Eastern institutions. 

Giant elms shade the campus, the old col- 
lege buildings reflect the traditions of the 
East, and the common exclamation of visitors 
to the town is, ‘How much it looks like a bit of 
New England.’ 

The builders who erected these college build- 
ings came, of course, from New England and 
brought with them its ideals and traditions. 
One of them, at least, was not only a skilled 
mechanic but a designer and furniture-maker 
as well, and during pauses in the building- 
operations he built furniture for some of the 
people. Evidences of his skili or that of his 
coworkers are to be found in the woodwork of 
many of the early village houses as well as in 








THE HORSFORD-LEE HOUSE. WITH ITS BLINDS AND ORIGINAL SMALL-PANED 
SASHES RESTORED, THIS HOUSE WOULD COMPARE FAVORABLY WITH THOSE 


the structures on the cam- 
pus, and there are numerous 
doorways, mantels, fan- 
lights, and cornices that 
compare favorably with 
similar work in the East. 
Most of the detail is, as 
might be expected, cruder 
in design and execution 
than that of such master 
workmen as were to be 
found at an earlier date in 
Salem, or Portsmouth, or 
Boston, but it could not be 
expected that the people 
of a struggling agricultural 
community, remote from 
all markets and seaports, 
could afford work equal to 
that demanded by the 
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THE BEEBE HOUSE, WITH ITS IONIC COLONNADED PORCH, SUGGESTS THE SOUTHERN MANSION 


OF NEW ENGLAND 


wealthy merchants and vessel owners of the 
Atlantic coast. Nevertheless, although the 
elaboration is missing, and the details are not 
as carefully studied, they show the same in- 
spiration, and are perhaps equally interesting, 
from a sentimental point of view, because they 
evidence the persistence of a love for the re- 
fined and beautiful, in spite of discouragements 
and hardships entailed by the struggle for 
existence in the wilderness. 

Most of the buildings on the campus and 
throughout the town are quite simple and 
drew their inspiration mainly from the heavy, 
Greek revival, but there are some most inter- 
esting bits of earlier detail and a surprising 
variety of types. It would be interesting to 
know whether the builders brought with them 
some of the design books which were in com- 
mon use by carpenters of the day, or whether 
they depended on their (Continued on page 75) 








AT THE ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE 
EXHIBITION IN NEW YORK THIS 
YEAR, WALKER AND GILLETTE 
WERE AWARDED HIGHEST HON- 
ORS FOR THE EXCELLENCE 
OF THEIR RESIDENTIAL WORK 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


THE HALL ABOVE, WITH ITS BEAU- 
TIFULLY TILED FLOORS AND 
PAINTED CEILING, AND THE PLANT 
ROOM ON THE RIGHT TESTIFY 
TO THE IMAGINATIVE QUALITY 
OF THE ARCHITECTS’ WORK 
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THE PURITY AND DELICACY OF 
THE DETAIL USED ARE EMPHA.- 
SIZED IN THIS PHOTOGRAPH. IT 
WOULD BE DIFFICULT TO SUG- 
GEST ANY CHANGE IN THE DOOR 
AND WINDOW AT THE RIGHT 


THE PLANT ROOM AT THE RIGHT 
PARTLY ENCLOSES THE GARDEN 
AT THE EDGE OF THE TERRACE 
SO THAT ONE MAY ENJOY ITS 
FRAGRANCE EITHER FROM UN- 
DER COVER OR IN THE OPEN 
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A GRACEFUL BOWL BY MR. ARTHUR J. STONE 


SILVER OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 


ERHAPS of all 

the metals, silver 
has been most con- 
tinuously labored 
with through all the 
years since the first 
crude bowl or pot was 
beaten into form. 
“Man loves any ma- 
terial that he has 
worked upon in pro- 
portion to its resistance to his efforts to bend 
it to his will — assuming always he has not 
attempted the impossible or the absurd with 





reference to the task at hand.’ 

Perhaps it has been this very resistance, 
this almost capricious quality in silver, like a 
fair lady, that holds the secret of its appeal to 
the craftsmen of the Twentieth Century, as 
much as it appealed to the men of earlier 
days. It fascinates these craftsmen to see 
what they can create from silver and, having 
created a certain form, to attempt new and 
difficult ways of perfecting that form and its 
finish. 

Of the craftsmen now in America, many of 
them have learned their trade in the European 
countries, many of them are the sons of crafts- 
men and carry, woven in 
with their earliest recol- 
lections, the sound of 
the hammer, the whet- 
ting of a file, the buzz 
of the little polishing 
brushes, the glow of a 
tempering fire. It is as 
innate in them as their 
blood, their breath: it is 
as much a part of their 
soul as their religion, 
their music. And these 
men, bred in that at- 
mosphere, born in it, 
have grown up with a 
fine passion for their 
trade, and a scorn for 
the imitation, the short 
cut, the machine. 

It is a glimpse into 
the earnestness of labor 


Darling 


Some Work of Modern Silversmiths 


BY LYDIA GARRISON 


to visit the shops of these workers in silver. 
Their shops are their homes. The pieces they 
are at work upon are their children — way- 
ward and willful, lovable and lovely. Here 
they tend them, toil over them, temper them, 
and turn them into objects of art. If you are 
interested, they display their 
pieces with a parental pride. 
If you appreciate their work, 
thev are both modestly pleased 
and repaid. 

In most of the shops we find 
only a small group of earnest 
workers, drawn hither by an 
inborn love of their art, eager 
to help in the design or creation 
of such beauty. They pass the 
pieces from man to man; one 
hammers, one files, one fin- 
ishes, one designs, one applies 
the last bit of engraving - 
each giving of his best, his 
truest endeavor to turn out a 
perfect article. 

There are, however, still 
here and there throughout this country, as in 
the European countries, men who are working 
by themselves; men who design and create 





A TEA SET DESIGNED BY GEORGE C. GEBELEIN AFTER A PATTERN BY PAUL REVERE 





A CRAFTSMAN AT WORK 


cach piece that goes from their shops. There is 
something very pure and fine in such work. 
It is more than personal: it has the stamp of 
genuine creative work, carried to perfection, 
And for this craftsman, his work must mean 
more to him than a thing in 
which he has had only a part, 
however important that may 


infinitely 


have been. 

The silversmith 
material in flat pieces, round, 
square or oblong, and by 
weight. If he is to do a small 
pitcher, for instance, he takes 
a round piece perhaps fifteen 
inches across and centring 
his design on this, draws it 
carefully thereon. He _ then 
slowly and laboriously ham- 
mers it into shape. It is no 
gentle process but real labor, 
requiring hard work and much 
time. Now and then he tem- 
pers the silver to make it more 
malleable. When the crafts- 
man has finally bent the silver to the desired 
form, it is hurt and discolored and crude look- 
ing. It is no longer the shining sheet he started 
with. From here on it 
must be worked with 
patiently and more 
gently. It is like sub- 
jecting a soul to some 
cruel hardship that in 
the calm and freedom 
thereafter it may develop 
in beauty and grace. 

So the craftsman 
cuts, files, polishes and 
polishes again, and a 
little more — until the 
bowl of the pitcher is 
right in form and finish. 
The handle is made by 
itself and applied; if 
there is a base, it is 
treated in like manner; 
and then, last of all, 
the little piece, the bit 
of hand-created beauty, 


buys his 









































is given the final gentle 
but skillful touches, before it 
is sent forth into the world to 
grace some home and table. 

We find that the decorat- 
ing, the last touch given to 
the different pieces, is done 
to-dav among the larger 
groups of craftsmen in vers 
much the same wavy it was in 
the earlier davs — only the 
men are specialists, or more 
apt to be. The embossing ts 
done from the inside with a 
hammer, the chasing is ham- 
mered from the outside on a 
pitch-filled body, the engrav- 
ing is done with sharp little 
tools, cutting into the surface; 
the fine saw cuts the piercings, 
but all are used by the skillful 
and keenly interested worker. 





It is worth while to note 
that some of the architectural combinations of 
mouldings, used in miniature, such as base 
columns and plinth, with their fillet and vari- 
ous mouldings, were adopted by the 
early silversmiths and have been re- 
tained identically by the men of this 
generation. These old forms lend a 
fine simplicity and strength of design 
to their work. 

Perhaps of the European models, the 
English and Scotch have been the 
purest in design and most lasting in 
favor. The silversmith of to-day works 
from these old models, realizing that 
their worth is as native as it is sincere. 
Both the older Revere and his son 
Paul left behind them designs and 
work which is distinctive and worthy 
of preservation for models. It is a 
thing to be proud of that, in our own 
New England and our own Boston, we had a 
young man who designed and fashioned with 
his own hands, pieces of silver that now num- 
ber among the treasures of tite Museums of 
this country. 

Most of the work of the men of to-day, from 
time to time, is exhibited at the different Mu- 
seums throughout the country or in the Craft 
Societies of the larger cities. It is worth while 
to look them up. They are full of a straight- 
forward creation and a genuine beauty which 
makes them as inspiring as the paintings, 
the tapestries, the marble, the bronze 


into our homes and lives simple beauty in 


masterpieces. And to own some of the ff 
work of these men must naturally bring 
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one of its most refined forms. So the craftsman 
gives to us year after year of his best. And 
as he creates each piece — his child — the true 
craftsman may mourn to send it forth, in 
true parental spirit; yet within his heart 
he is glad and proud that he has been per- 
mitted once again to give a thing of beauty 
to the world where it is both needed and 


appreciated. 
So he lives his life, dreaming, creating, per- 
fecting, giving, until he grows old and bent 





CHARACTERISTIC DESIGNS BY GEORGE C. GEBELEIN 


and frail, but keeping always in his heart 
visions of beauty and perfection. 

What a privilege to work under and with 
one of these old, idealistic craftsmen. The very 
dinginess and hammering and whirring of his 
shop, send out sparks of inspiration. 

We are growing into such hard and fast real- 
ists. We have been allowing so little time for 
the quiet birth and development of the beauti- 
ful in our lives, that when the desire comes, 

the ‘creative urge,’ we are a little 
alarmed, often disconcerted and al- 
ways doubtful of its call! 

Oh, that some good Fairy God- 
mother might touch us with the 
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magic wand and waken us to 
the desire to at least open 
the door wide when we hear 
the call. And not only toopen 
the door when we hear it, but 
to listen for it, and every now 
and then, to leave the door 
ajar lest we grow careless and 
indifferent and realistic. For 
if we listen and hear the call, 
though it mav come too late 
tous, it must of necessity carry 
forth into the next genera- 
tion and all the generations 
to follow. 

The machine, the money 
market, the modern monotony 
are all things to be recognized 
and reckoned with. We take 
off our hats to the new, the 
efficient, the highly special- 
ized. Thev all have their 
place and should keep it. But 
for peace, for beauty, for worth-while pro- 
duction, they can compare but unfavorably 
with the old-time craftsman and his cherished 
product. Something of permanence, 
of joy, of idealism went into those pieces 





he created, which can never be esti- 
mated or duplicated by mere man- 
operated machines. It is as true as it Is 
beautiful: as lasting as it is rare. 

It seems a pity that more young men 
and women of to-day are not growing 
discontented with measuring gingham 
or adding up columns of figures and 
turning instead to the deeper things of 
Life. Someone may say, ‘It is only 
now and then an artist is born.’ True. 
But every now and then an artist is 
made; and even to try and ‘try, try 
again’ is better than sluggish content 
with the petty achievement that calls 
for little inspiration, little care, little work and 
gives little satisfaction. 

The value of tutelage under these workmen 
would be very far-reaching. It might begin 
with a very small, quiet little ripple. But so 
surely as it starts, does it spread from the 
individual to the family, the community, and 
to a broader sphere. Can anyone begin to 
estimate the extent or depth of its influence? 
It would help to clarify the blurred patches in 
the lives of the pupils, to smooth over the 

rough places, to soften the bitterness and 
to build up a mighty happiness, hope and 
helpfulness that no amount of failure 
could tear down. 

‘Blessed is that man who has found his work.’ 
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THE GARDEN OF GRAY 
cA Delightful Background for Color Notes 
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-... planting seems to be at- | 
tracting much attention of late, | 


if one may judge by the number of 
fascinating articles which are appear- 
ing in the various periodicals. 

Some few vears ago I spent the 
winter in London and was impressed 
by the wealth of rock and Alpine plants 
displaved at the horticultural shows. | 
Happily the fancy seems to have | 
reached this country, certain parts of | 
which are exactly adapted to this tvpe | 
of gardening. The rocks and poor soil 
which, it was once imagined, must be | 
removed with infinite difficulty to 
make way for a garden of roses and 
lilies, form the happiest kind of a 


| 
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PLANTING-LIST FOR THE 
GARDEN OF GRAY 


TREES, SHRUBS, AND CLIMBERS 


Index 

1 Populus Bolleana 
Bolle" s poplar: tall tree of pyramidal habit and 
silvery-white ap 

2 Salix regalis 
Royal willow: tree mediu:n to large, foliage 
extremely gray. 

3. Salix rosmarinifolia 
Rosemary willow: shrub of soft texture, with 
very narrow leaves of gray. 

4 Tamarix pentandra 
‘Tamarisk: vigorous shrub, with feathery h- jiage 
and rosy flowers in July and August. ‘Thrives 
in poor ‘soil. 

5 Genista tinctoria 
Scotch broom: coarse shrub, with golden yel- 
low flowers in June. Valuable for poor soil. 

6 Hippopha rhamnoides 
Sea buckthorn: large spiny Basendant with gray 
foliage and orange berries in autumn. Adapted 
to seashore and poor soil. 

7 Calluna vulgaris 
Heather: dwarf shrub, perfectly hardy. 
in low mat; remains in flower a long tin 
gold or carmine varieties are to be 

8 Clematis paniculata 
Japanese Virgin’s bower; 
white bloom in autumn, 

Q Ampelopsts quan quefolia 








Grows 


White, 





climber with profuse 


Virginia cre sper: ¢ imbet adapted to both wall 
and pergola. 
10) Wistarta Chinensts var. alia 


White wistaria. 

11 Vatis labrusca 
Fox grape: strong climber casting dense shade. 
Black fruit, with a musty flavor. 

12 Actinidia arguta 
Silver vine: casting heavy shade, inconspicuous 
flowers, edible fruit like a green plus 





HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS AND 
BULBS 


Creeping plants coming in spring and summer, 
with gray or tufted and conspicuous mats of 
bloom, planted in crevices of walls and walks, 
from 6-12” apart, according to available space, 
thriving in sun. 


13. Aubretia deltovdea 
all cress: 3” high, 
April—- May. 

14 Erysimum ochroleucum 
Alpine wallflower: 
dense tuft of foliage 
much like wallflowers. 


violet-purple flowers, 


6”’-8"", April and May, 
sulphur-yellow flowers 


15 Arabis alpina compacta 
Dwarf rock cress: 9”, April May, white 
i 3 
flowers. 


16 Phlox subulata alba 
Moss pink: 4-6”, late Apri 
white, with pale gold eye. 

17 Phlox subulata lavender 
Moss pink or creeping phlox: 4-6”, late 
April to late May, soft misty lavender. 

18 Draba azoides 
Whitlow grass: 2-3", May — early June, 
yellow with dark foliage. 

19 Arenaria cas pitosa 
Tufted sandwort: 3’, late May, white flowers, 
with dwarf mossy growth. 


to late May, 


w 
to 


is) 
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Papaver nudicaule 
Iceland poppy: 9’’-15’’, late May to July — August to October 
—- orange varieties only are used here. 
Erinus alpinus 
Wall erinus: 3’’-4’", May — June, sun or half shade, racemes 
of purple flowers, also has a white variety. 
Dianthus plumarius albus 
White Scotch pink: 10-12", May — June, white, fragrant. 
Dianthus deltoides 


aiden pink: 6’’—9’", May — June, very small flowers of deep 


pink; will stand cs walked upon. 
Arenaria montana 
Sandwort: 13-3", June, large white flowers in tufted mounds. 
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Stellaria are istea 
Starwort: 6-18’, mid-May to early June, white, sun or shade. 
Cerastium tomentosum 
Snow- in-summer: 6 
Satureia al 
Calan ninth a: 6" 

Pe: ica incana 
Hoary speedwell: 1-2’, mid-June to late July, small blue flow- 
ers in spikes. 

Nepeta mussini 
Cat mint: 1’-1}’, July — August, dense cushiony growth of 
lavender flowers and gray leaves. 

Gy psophila cerastoides 
Chalk a 3'-6", July, large pinkish flowers in panicles, 
red-veined 

Gypsophila repen 
Creeping ch: alk plant: 6”, early June to mid-July, myriads of 
tiny pale pink flowers in panicles. 

Sedum varieties 
acre, 4”, May June, yellow. 
mated Pe ra, 4" . July — August, pink, the most desirable. 
album, 4-6”, July - August, white. 
Sieboldii, 6”, August — September, rosy-pink. 
Ewersii, 4/’-6"", September — October, purplish-pink. 

Thymus lanuginosus 

Woolly thyme: 3”-6", 


aromatic. 


6”, May — July, white, very showy. 
pina 


. June, purple flowers. 





June — August, rosy-lilac flowers. 


Larger perennials with prevailing tones of gray, chosen as foils 
for the bright flowers, planted from 1’-1}’ apart. 
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Verbascum Olympicum 
Mullein: 8’, May — June, woolly foliage and picturesque spikes 
of sulphur- yellow effective against the walls. 

Phlox paniculata var. 
Fugene Danzenvillier: 3’-4’, July — August, tall variety, large 
lilac-blue flowers with date centres. 

Eryngium amethy stinum 
Sea holly: 2’, June — September, thistle-like foliage, stems and 
flower heads of steely blue. 

Gypsophila paniculata 
Baty" s breath: 2’-3’, July — August, clouds of tiny pinkish 
white flowers in spreading 2 FEET 

Lavendula vera 
Sweet lavender: 1-1}, iy — August, very sweet, flower 
spikes of lavender blue. ardy with protection. 








Their 


setting for these garden jewels. 
mats of bright coloring and tufts of 
foliage harmonize beautifully with the 
rough stones; once established they 
thrive with comparatively little atten- 
tion, and their small size makes them 
delightful working companions where 
labor is an item for consideration. 

The garden herein described seems 
to be exactly fitted for the home of 
such plants. It was not deliberately 
created for the purpose, and not all of 
its inhabitants are rock plants; but 
from year to year there gradually 
evolved from repeated trials a list of 
plants which proved happiest there. 

A color scheme to harmonize with 
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Santolina incana 
vavender cotton: 1-2’, July — August, sil- 
very evergreen leaves and inconspicuous yellow 
flowers. 

Artemesia stelleriana 
Old woman: 2’ silvery foliage, finely divided, 
aromatic. 

Artemesia lactiflora 
A new plant: 4’, August — September, showy 
spikes of fragrant white flowers. 

Salvia azurea grandiflora 

ocky mountain sage: 6’, August, a profusion 

of tiny sky blue flowers and soft gray foli- 


age. 

Statice latifolia 
Great sea lavender: 1’-2’, late July to early 
September, clouds of lavender-blue flowers in 
erect panicles. 

Boltonia latisquama 
Broad scaled boltonia: 4’, August to October, 
feathery sheets of aster-like flowers of pinkish 
lavender. 

Aster Nova-Anglie 
New England aster: 3’-5’, August — Septem- 
ber, large flowers of brilliant violet-purple, 
yellow centres. 


Conspicuous accents of brilliant orange color. 
Plant 1’ apart except where noted. 
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Crocus var. 
Cloth of Gold: 3-4”, late March and early 
aoe pure golden yellow. Plant 2’’-3” apart. 


Sun. 
Chieranthus Allioni 
Wallflower: 1’-1}’, May, a variety of intense 
orange color. Sun. 
May-flowering tulips 
(Varieties, 2’-2}’ high, late May 4’’-6” apart.) 
Lucifer: dark orange, rosy bloom and scarlet- 
orange edge. 
Emerald Gem: soft orange with flush of old- 
rose. 
Mon Tresor: Indian red with orange tone at 
edge of petals. 
Papaver orientale 
Oriental poppy: var. Mrs. John Hartness, 
2'-3', May — July, a lovely shade of orange- 
scarlet. Sun or shade. 
Lilium ele gans var. Wallacet 
allace’s Thunbergian lily: 13’, June — July, 
soft orange-yellow, sun or half shade. 
Lilium canadense 
Nodding Canada lily: 1}’-3’, June — July, 
orange-red with spots of purplish brown. Sun 
or half shade. 
Asclepias tuberosa 
Orange butterfly weed: 2’-3’, July — Septem- 
ber, umbels of brilliant milkweed-like flowers 
common to old pastures. Sun. 
Gladiol:, var. Primulinus hybrids 
bloom in August if planted in May. 
de: loose sprays of salmon, orange and 
apricot, flowers smaller and more graceful than 
the type. Tender bulb. Plant 6” apart, sun. 
Or use orange monbretias. 
Lilium tigrinum 
Tiger lily: 2’-5’, mid-July to September, 
vigorous plant with large showy flowers of 
orange with brown spots. Sun or half shade. 
Tritoma uvaria grandiflora 
Torch lily: 3’-4', August — October, showy 
spikes of crimson shaded orange. Protect in 
cold climates. Sun. 
Hardy Chrysanthemums var. 
jolden Pheasant: 2’-3’, November, large- 
flowered, orange-yellow. Sun. 


; 
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its walls and walks was, however, re- 
solved beforehand — gray foliage to in- 
tensify an array of bright flowers, with 
orange predominating. Aptly enough, 
the plants chosen for the desired effect 
are indigenous to a poor rocky soil and 
exposure to the full glare of the sun. The 
result of such an environment, as we 
learn from the study of ecology, is to 
render the leaves thick, grav, and woolly 
like the mulleins, or thin and scaly, like 
the tamarisk or heather. 

It is, in reality, a sunken garden, en- 
tirely hidden by shrubs and vine-draped 
pergola. On two sides the field-stone re- 
taining walls are six or seven feet high; 
on the third, a flight of shallow stone 
steps leads down to the level of the gar- 
den floor; while on the fourth, a low stone 
bound separates it from an old meadow 
whose planting of wild flowers is a part 
of the ensemble. 

It is not until you descend the stair- 
case and turn to enter that the picture is 
appreciated in its full beauty. Opposite 
the entrance is a vine-covered rustic seat 
facing a sunken fountain where water drips 
from the hands of a little terra-cotta boy on 
the wall into the basin and lily-filled pool 
below. This is approached by a small flight of 
stone steps cut through the massive coping. 
A rubble-edged walk separates this central 
square with its planting of creeping flowers 
from the outer border of taller plants. 

Outside the walls are masses of royal willow, 
the narrow-leaved dwarf rosemary willow, sea 
buckthorn with its orange fruit, and tamarisk 
and heather, with minute blossoms of pink or 
gold. Because of its adaptability, although its 
foliage is dark, there is in a corner next the 
woods a clump of Scotch broom, with its bright 
vellow blossoms. 

The pergola across the top of the wall serves 
both as a screen and a connecting link between 
another part of the grounds and the woods. 
Thus it has the excuse for being which is de- 
manded of every well-conducted pergola. It is 
draped with heavy vines which hang down 
over the walls into the garden: Virginia creep- 
er, actinidia, wistaria, and wild grape. Clema- 
tis paniculata, resplendent in autumn, trails 
over some of the lower growing shrubs. 

The herbaceous plants in the gray garden 











THE VINE-DRAPED PERGOLA 


fall readily into three classes: first, very low or 
creeping plants; second, taller ones with gray 
foliage or misty flowers acting as foils for the 
third class — accents of brilliant color. 

Of the smallest plants there are two sizes: 
those prostrate, or from two to four inches 
high, to be disposed in the crevices of the walks 
or steps; and those up to eighteen inches in 
height, to be placed along the raised rocky bor- 
ders of the beds. The descriptive list comprises 
but a small part of the innumerable varieties 
to be had of this type of plants; but from those 
selected there will be flowers from early spring 
until late summer, of a variety of colors com- 
prising purple, violet, yellow, and white, with 
a conspicuous absence of discordant pinks. If 
but a few varieties can be attempted, aubretia, 
Draba azoides and Arenaria montana from the 
smaller creeping phlox, 
Scotch pinks, cerastium, and Nepeta mussini 
from the larger would be the most desirable for 
ease of culture and succession of bloom. 

The perennials of the second class are used 
mainly as backgrounds and to subdue the hard- 
ness of the walls of rock. There are tall mul- 
leins, with woolly leaves and spikes of sulphur 
vellow; sea holly of steely blue; lavender phlox 


ones, and arabis, 
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Eugene Danzenvillier; Artemesia lacti- 
flora bearing erect its lace-like plumes of 
white; Salvia azurea whose gray leaves 
and stems support myriads of small sky- 
blue flowers; lavender-pink boltonia, and 
(in the meadow), purple wild asters. 

In front of these are somewhat lower 
plants diffusing an aura of mistiness: 
lavender cotton, gvpsophila, aromatic old 
woman, sweet lavender, and statice. 

The gray is brightened by a succes- 
sion of orange-colored flowers: patches of 
saffron crocus; the vivid orange wall- 
flower; Cottage and Breeder tulips in 
tones of orange and terra-cotta suffused 
with old-rose; oriental poppy flaunting its 
mantle of flame; the erect Lilium elegans 
of orange-red, and the nodding Canada 
lily; the intense orange butterfly weed 
for the meadow in midsummer; gladiolus 
primulinus hybrids in a variety of salmon 
and apricot tints, and the smaller-flow- 
ered orange monbretias; tiger lilies and 
the conspicuous tritomas or torch lilies; 
and last of all tall hardy chrysanthe- 
mums of tawny yellow. 

This idea of using bright flowers as a con- 
trast to the gray is capable of an interesting 
expansion. Instead of orange color alone, there 
might be bits of intense blue and crimson, mak- 
ing a mosaic of color as rich and complicated 
as a stained glass window. By way of sugges- 
tion the following flowers would furnish the 
desired succession of effects: purple crocus; blue 
grape hyacinths; early tulip Wouverman of 
deep violet-red; late tulip Edmee, or Pride of 
Haarlem, of cerise; iris Purple King, or Khar- 
put, of royal purple; Veronica longifola sub- 
sessilis and Delphinium sinensis of true cobalt 
blue; the dark pink perennial pea; Lythrum 
roseum with erect spikes of rosy pink; phlox 
Mahdi of deep-wine red; dull pink Sedum spec- 
tabile; and Lespedeza of violet-red. But in such 
a daring combination the flowers must be in 
small quantities, keeping the brightness strictly 
subordinate to the gray, or crudity will result. 

The pots on the ramps of the steps are to be 
filled with a riot of gay flowers, omitting, how- 
ever, the inevitable pineapple palm and trail- 
ing vincas. There is sweet alyssum, heliotrope, 
dark purple petunias, orange calendulas, and 
the rampant canary creeper, with lace-like 
gray leaves and small vellow-fringed blossoms. 
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‘An Interesting Development in Kansas (ity ‘ 


THE RESIDENCE OF R. J. ENGLAND, ESQ., IN HAMPSTEAD 
GARDENS 





FIRST AND SECOND 
FLOOR PLANS OF 
HOUSE ABOVE 
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DINING RM- 
24 14 





A PEDESTRIAN PATH. THIS PHOTO- 
— GRAPH AND THE ONE BELOW SHOW 
THAT THE CONTRIBUTION OF NA- 
TURE HAS BEEN APPRECIATED, NOT 
ALWAYS TRUE IN A SUBURBAN DE- 
VELOPMENT 





THE HOUSES ARE WELL-DESIGNED AND UNUSUALLY WELL-PLANTED 
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Houses WE HAVE HELPED 
To BUILD 


Designed from Ideas Gathered from The House Beautiful 
and Built in Chicago by the Owner 





MRS. HORTON E. OLSON 


A CORNER OF THE LIV- 
ING-ROOM SHOWING 

































BED BAT THE DINING ALCOVI 
ROM 
104x10 
clic ic COMPLETE COST SHEET OF ALL MATERIALS AND LABOR 
es LIVING zee ; Se ae $50 Finished Hardware. $60 
Garvey... .. « 15 Galvanized iron work including flash- 
BED RaoM Permit 10 ing, g lak 60 
ROOM 15 KIS > ‘ P . ‘ g, gutte rs, abor.. , 7 . : DU 
eghh Excavating : ee f : 110 Mosaic floor in bathroom : 35 
Concrete foundation: Plumbing, including all fixtures, ma- 
1 Cement cellar floor, Areaway and teriallaborandsewer . . . 695 
a ea 875 Heating plant installed, all leads 
Brick work, including brick for 8- asbestos covered ee Tae lia 210 
inch wall, chimney, fire place, Electricalwiring . . . .. . 110 
front steps, sand, lime and labor. 992 Electrical fixtures 75 
THE PLAN IS COMPACT AND Lumber Se Aaa lee te Tae bee 580 Painting and decorating 325 
CONVENIENT WHIEWORR 3 se ce ie 500 Shadesandrods ..... . 35 
Carpenter’s labor . Ss 975 Screens . Sr TN hey SG Aeteraiig 50 
Roof — asphalt shingle, material and Gasstoves . .. ees er aes 100 
Es he a = ; labor. . ee sale ae ae p 2. Iceboe, . . = . ‘Mena Rs 60 
E receive many letters and photographs Cy a a eres 590 Bathfixtures . oe 5 
from subscribers who have built for Glazing. . ee ee ee 75 eee 
Rough Hardware . . . . . . 70 T Wont Ch tas Ee $6754 


themselves houses which have been inspired by 
photographs or articles which have appeared at | 


Note. The materials used were everywhere the best. The x« uch items as the following: } 


ster continuous walls and ceilings and plaster arches (putty color); white 
wrought-iron exterior and interior lanterns; silver wall sconces and 





Oak floors; rough, sand finish plas 


different times in The House Beautiful. ae 
+ e pea gl?” “ _ tluted spindle rods 
Because this house has successfully followed In the cellar, 7-foot plaster ceiling; cen nent floor with drain tubs; 3-burner laundry stove, Vasco Hot Air 
Heating plant; coil; 40-gallon tank; coal heater for summer; coal room; Majestic coal chute. 


in the wake of good architectural precedent, 
its few shortcomings may be overlooked in the — 
relief that it preseats from the all too common 
Mid-Western bungalow. 

The owner herself writes that the carpenter 
did not construct the arch of the porch prop- 
erly and we might add that perhaps the win- % (| 
dow boxes are a trifle heavy, but the house je 
has charm, even before planting, and this is 
a severe test. 

It is encouraging too, to read in a letter 
from the owner that the house has attracted 
much attention. Evidently the plain and 
simple still have their appeal and there is an 
encouraging number who are not deceived by 
what might be called ‘jazz’ architecture. 

The house was finished in November, 1921 
and the owner has furnished us with a carefully 
compiled bill of costs. 

Another reason for showing the house now, 
without waiting for the planting to develop, 
and even before the grading is entirely com- 
pleted, is to present the house with its figures 
before the facts grow cold. Of course, it should 
be remembered that the figures given are based 
on building conditions in the vicinity of 
Chicago and might vary considerably in other 
parts of the country, but they are interesting 


and show that a real home can still be obtained THE HOUSE, OF BRICK PAINTED WHITE, HAS THE DIGNITY OF SIMPLE LINES AND HONEST CON- 
STRUCTION AND IS ATTRACTIVE EVEN BEFORE PLANTING 








for a sum within the reach of the majority. 
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By MRS. FRANCIS KING 











HE iris is now so constantly before the 

mind and the eye of the gardener, and so 
much is written and said of it to-day that, as 
June comes, it begins to press the rose for 
pride of place. Could we imagine a greater 
contrast in type of the same flower than be- 
tween Julius Ceasar and Delicatissima, whose 
portraits are given here? The first with slender, 
definitely marked falls and equally well de- 
fined standards, the second of a delicate lilac 
color, of a soft voluminousness 


may we not expect from an iris from such 
hands, and bearing a name so filled with color? 
Perry’s Blue, too, said to be the bluest of the 
Sibiricas, is another anticipated beauty of 
the year. Edouard Michel is of a warm wine- 
red hue; Isoline, a Vilmorin hybrid, has stand- 
ards of silvery lilac, falls of purplish old rose, 
golden at the throat, yellow beard. (I take 
these descriptions from the list of the Movilla 
Gardens, as in all matters of color I see eye to 


a very fine iris, but not so surprisingly beauti- 
ful in its tones of violet and purple as | had 
been led to expect. However, | have only seen 
a first-year spike. Monsignor, Crusader —two 
glories in tall bearded irises, both of which 
have done well with me; Blue Boy, from Wal- 
lace of England, a delightful, very bluish 
flower; Mrs. Horace Darwin, an early white 
with violet markings, shown in the illustration 
(foreground), growing in a row for trial, evi- 

dently. Sherwin-Wright, the 





seen in almost no other occu- 
pant of the flower border. 
Why consider here any of 
the technical points of classi- 
fication of the iris? Are not all 
these things written for us in 
the great Dykes book, where 
pogons and apogons, and all 
other remote and_ difficult 
things, are as the writer’s 
daily food? Does not the 
American Iris Society cover 
for us all the abstruse points 
concerning this flower of the 
rainbow? Why concern our- 
selves with too much learning, 
when two sources as infallible 
as these are present for our 
use? Do not think for one 
moment that I would mini- 
mize the importance of ac- 
curate botanical knowledge of 
plants and flowers. No one 
can collect, be it ever so hesi- 
tatingly and little, without go- 
ing to authorities and learning 
to classify. It is only that here 
| wish to emphasize the beauty 
of certain forms and colors in 
the iris, and especially to dwell 
upon the enormous decorative 
valve of the flower for gardens. 
Let me set down for my own 
satisfaction the names of a few 
varieties which, in our garden, 
have shown themselves as 
strikingly interesting and strik- 
ingly lovely. But first let me 
speak one word of gratitude 
to such hybridizers as Miss 








clear yellow so valuable for use 
with lovely violet flowers such 
as geranium grandiflorum, the 
purple cranesbill, two of 
Farr’s — Juniata and Wind- 
ham, the first a clear lavender- 
blue, ‘deeper than Dalmatica’; 
the second a beautiful lav- 
ender-pink — should be in all 
gardens. I have a desire to 
experiment with Iris Kochii, an 
Italian native iris, said to be 
of a rich, clear purple. | doubt 
if it can rival a little marvel 
of a flower, Periy’s England, 
the richest, darkest, most 
pansy-like iris I have seen. 
This is a small flower but 
startling in purple beauty. 
So far as | know only two 
people have it in this country. 

My pen has touched upon 
these individual irises as cas- 
ually as their visiting butterfly 
might do. There has been no 
attempt to give even the sug- 
gestion of a list or group. Yet 
in association with other flow- 
ers lies surely one of the most 
delicious uses of the iris. A 
picture in writing of an Eng- 
lish iris garden in June de- 
lightfully haunts me. ‘A 
shadow-checkered lawn sloping 
away to the margin of the 
woodland. Broad grassy ways 
lead the vision onward toward 
clearings through which the 
distant landscape becomes to- 
cused pictures. Between the 








Sturtevant, Mr. Fryer, Mr. 
B. H. Farr — three Americans 
who have created marvels of 
beauty for us in this great race of flowers. I 
look forward this year with an intensity of 
interest to the first blooming of Miss Sturte- 
vant’s new hybrid, Mother o’ Pearl. What 


MRS. HORACE 


DARWIN IN THE FOREGROUND; AN EARLY WHITE IRIS WITH 


VIOLET MARKINGS 


eye with Mr. Wister, the Secretary of the 
American Iris Society, whose descriptions, or 
Mr. Boyd’s, these undoubtedly are.) Lent A. 
Williamson has but once bloomed for me. It is 


trim niceties of mown lawn 
and wilder woodland the ground 
has been framed as it were to a 
natural wildness. Broad masses of irises have 
been planted along each ascending pathway, 
with broad carpetings of catmint (nepeta 


mussini). Stately lupines assist the later 
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REPRINTS 


1 yet termenes 


irises in breaking up any possible monotony 
of contour; erigerons supply pink and buff 
and lavender-blue, and a wealth of gray foliage 
has been distributed with lavish hand. Here 
is a soft-color group of rose- 


JOE 1988 
writer’s great work, The Genus Iris, with its 
magnificent color plates; | get out my lists 
from dealers where the very names them- 


selves give color and beauty to the page. I 


Peg 
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paved walk, and later bloom before and 
back of the trises is well provided for. A 
defect which may be noticed in the garden 
is the lack of wall or hedge to connect the 

brick pier of the rear wall 





amber and_lavender-pur- 
ple: Her Majesty, Miriam, 
Phyllis Bliss, Sincerity, 
Troost, Monsieur Aymard, 
and Dawn, with a gray 
carpeting of artemisia stel- 
leriana. In a group near by 
is a purple and gold com- 
bination composed of the 
giant Lord of June, Othello, 
Tamerlane, Neptune, Emir, 
with a yellow lupine and 
iris germanica aurea. Then 
there is a sunset group in 
which Eldorado, Iris King, 
Nuée d’Orage, Nibelungen, 
Mme. Blanche Pion, Marsh 
Marigold, Honorable, and 
Maori King mingle their 
wonderful and indescrib- 











with the nearest one of the 
gateway. The cause of this 
was the killing, by a severe 
winter, of a fine arbor vite 
hedge between these points, 
and the young substitutes 
have not as yet attained an 
effective growth. 

Iwo gardens entirely de- 
voted to the iris are well 
known to American ama- 
teurs. One is in one of the 
Main Line suburbs of Phila- 
delphia where, in a most 
lovely country-side, circular 
gardens devoted to this ex- 
traordinarily handsome 
flower stand on different 
levels, each lower than the 
other, and where the irises, 








able colors.’ Now when this 
writer goes on to say that, 
earlier in the season, these long wide beds 
were bordered with the Crimean irises (iris 
pumila), in all their crocus-like colors; when 
he tells us that, among the bearded irises of 
the named groups above, many later blooming 
irises, such as Sibirica, Aurea, Monnieri, are 
showing their leaves with promise of fine color 
later, and that purple tones again are planned 
for autumn by the interplanting of many 
hardy asters — what is the effect upon us? | 
know well — fatally well— where such de- 
scription sends me. Headlong | rush for W. R. 
Dykes’s little volume on the iris in the Present 
Day Gardening Series. 1 take down the same 


betake myself to the literature of the American 
Iris Society and, as Mr. Phillpotts savs, mv 
lawful heirs are likely to try to prevent the 
posting of the written orders that ensue. 

In this illustration, again as in a former 
article from the garden of Mr. Sidney M. 
Colgate, iris pallida dalmatica is seen in 
association with a bluish lupine, and the 
large seed-pods of oriental poppy show that 
one of the flame-colored varieties, such as 
Mary Studholme or Kaiserin Augusta Vic- 
toria, has also helped to make a picture here 
in June flowers. Stachys lanata gives a gray 
foreground to these at each edge nearest the 


JULIUS CAESAR AT THE LEFT; DELICATISSIMA AT THE RIGHT 


far from being planted at 
haphazard, are grouped in 
masses according to type, color, and period of 
bloom. This is as fine and as complete a collec- 
tion as any that we boast, and from every stand- 
point, has a value. The other isa lovely garden 
of these same flowers at Shrewsbury, near 
Worcester. Here the mistress of the garden 
who loves the iris above all other things that 
bloom, grows it not only in ordered beds and 
borders in a well-planned formal garden, but 
sends them streaming off along a brookside, 
with broad grass walks separating their broad 
masses from each other. She has even had 
an iris cut upon the surface of the stone sun- 
dial in that garden’s midst. 

















IRIS PALLIDA DALMATICA WITH BLUE LUPINE, AND STACHYS LANATA EDGING THE BORDERS 
ALONG THE PAVED WALK, IN THE GARDEN OF MRS. SIDNEY M. COLGATE, ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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Cas 3 In July the earth begins to reward ev care and pains of its chil- | A simple microscope will open up a new world of wonder and é& 

dren. Quite warm and sultry seather. a ae beauty. Flowers examined through its magic lenses reveal Pq 
Rae microcosm not unlike our own and equally suggestive of philo- # 
Now the birds in the garden seem to take it for granted that each | sophic thought. 5 

2 fruit and vegetable has been planted and cultivated for their | 

Sun. 2 especial delectation. Their chief concern, however, is the devour- The fragrance of new mown hay tempers the heat eee 
ing of insects. For this service we owe them no little gratitude. Mon. 17 of the dusty road and the close-cropped fields. et 

The bobolink sings in the clover. 
The Romans connected the heat of July with the rising and set- - - 
ting of the star, Canicula (the little Dog), in coincidence with Gilbert White, naturalist, born 1720. Beans and peas are often 

Mon. 3 the Sun. Thus they conferred the name of Dog Days upon | Tues.18 sown by birds and frequently appear in fields some distance from 
the period between July 3 and August 11. the garden of their original planting. Swallows congregate. 

& 
Independence Pay, marking the 146th year of the republic. Wed. 1 Cherries, strawberries, blackberries, raspberries, dewberries, f 

a Thomas Jefferson, signer of the Declaration of Independence, ae elderberries, gooseberries, currants and quinces are ripe. : 

Tues. 4 twice president of the United States and founder of the Univer- - % 
sitv of Virginia, died 1826. Let the house bear the impress of its owner. In for- : | a 

- mer times heraldry provided the means of carrying #S f 
The strawberry plant is a native of England. It Thurs. 20 | an owner’s mark into the decoration. The use of N j 
was cultivated by the Bishop of Ely in the 15th personal emblems need not be abandoned with the a & 

Wed. 5 Century. ‘Doubtless God could have made a growth of democracy. ” 
better berry,’ wrote Izaak Walton, ‘but doubt- t 
lese(GGod neverdid’ In using appliances designed with moving parts, such as washing 

Fri. 21 machines, electric motors, fans and so forth, lubrication should R 
Humphrey Wanley, antiquary, died 1726. There is scarcely any be administered with regularity and discretion. 
part of a home that is esteemed so precious as the antiques that 

Thurs. 6 "ave been inherited or collected. Nevertheless the true connois- | gar 35 Gather seeds of all sorts as soon as they ripen. The pale jade 
seur is not indifferent to the excellent craftsmanship of his own = oatheads presage the coming harvest. i 
time. i 
=e : z Look upon the rainbow, and praise him that made it: very ba 
lo oil a hardwood floor means to darken it considerably, and to | Sun. 23 beautiful is it in the brightness thereof.’ , . 

Fri. 7 lose some of its beauty. It should be waxed or shellacked. IE EE ee : 
Spray the potatoes. Marigolds. Many birds which become silent about midsum- 
Jean de la Fontaine, writer of tales and fables, born >. on bird ys ag Sones aga " meer on: oa, eR | 
: paeea Resaged ; , ; yird, wood lark, willow wren, etc. 

1621. Be sure to water soil thoroughly before fer- | ' 

Sat. 8 tilizing. The lightning rod, when properly installed, | : 
is a good protector. oe The twenty-fifth of July ) 

ust Sow turnips, be it wet or dry. Bees kill the drones. 
During the heat of the day the vacationist is prone to devote 
himself to fiction. On a shimmering afternoon, however, no — : - - 

Sun. 9 book is so sure to induce forgetfulness and to provide pleasure A Swiss magistrate in passing sentence on a book-borrower who 
as that which demanded much more concentration than you | Wed. 26 was hailed into court because of his failure to return a book, said 
could spare it during the winter. Bass *\ book is a family utensil, like furniture, and is necessary for 

the welfare of the family.’ 

Mon. 10 a dag ning alga ane, ao “ meee * visa von ny ee Pottery is one of the oldest as well as one of the i 

week, for the next may not be so good hay weather. ik ae halle : E 

: , most graceful arts of man and plays an important f 
The country home-should. have ite.own:corre- Thurs. 27 ‘eu in the decoration of any room. The Japanese | 
: sates lave taught us how exquisitely bowls may be | 
S] pondence paper. The name of the place or the Ny eae ee Bee ’ 

se chosen for the arrangement of flowers. 

Pues. 11 arms of its owner or, perhaps, a characteristic | | 
view neatly engraved, provides dignity and ele- Beeches love to grow in crowded situations. Look about you f 
gancein this small, though important, social detail. Fri. 28 now for thin places in your hedges to be mended with fall plant- 

pe 
Canoeing is only dangerous if the stability of the craft is over- | ing. f 

Wed. 12 taxed. Itshould be borne in mind that the freedom of movement | There is place for only a few pictures in the summer cottage. 
allowed passengers on a canal boat is not to be expected in a | Sat. 29 A handsome Audubon print or a stirring ship picture will add 
canoe. an engaging grace tothe simplest room. Thunder-heads. | I 
Local flower exhibitions are becoming popular in |= ——— rel a | ina: Gray, poet, died 1771. As the gentle ; 

Thurs. 13 many sections. A friendly rivalry that is very | Su~. 79 wind now ripples the fields, the corn replies : 

J stimulating to amateur endeavour naturally grows | with rustling exultation. j 
out of floricultural competition. - 
July wasoriginal!y the fifth month of the Roman 
It is now well known that dry districts have had} vear. Hence it was called Qurntilis. In the | 2 
oe their rainfall largely increased by the planting of Alban calendar it had a complement of 36 days. | 

Fri. 14 trees, while districts once moist have been rendered Mon. 21 Romulus reduced it to 31, and Numa to 30 day s. | 
arid by clearing off the timber. a iia Julius Caesar restored it to 31 days. After | 

are the death of Julius, whose natal month it was, | 

: In summer, static disturbances are more common Mark Antony changed the name to July in his | 

Sat. 15 than in winter. They have occasionally interfered ee ‘ . F i 
with even large wireless systems for an entire day. - | 





NOTE. The art of the house beautiful offers to many gentle- 
menand genilexcomen a cide variety of pleasure and satisfac- 
tion, Those who have leisure and genius for experiment are | { 
invited to communicate their discoveries to the author of this 
almanack who will receive them with grateful acknowledgement 
and give them a place in it according to their importance. 
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C. AUTION. Keep a written record of the weather, the coming of 
the birds and flowers, the phenomena of nature, the improvements 
you make on your house and property. This, together with a record 
of things that should have been done, will make the next year not only | 
| richer in pleasure but also surer of progress. 
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Many opportunities for the 
effective use of concrete are set 
forth in this new book. A 
request to our nearest office 
will bring a copy to you. 











OR those subtle touches that add so much to 
the attractiveness and charm of country estate 
or suburban home—for the lasting expression of 


the owner's individuality—tthere is nothing so well 
adapted as concrete. Its possibilities for artistry and 


quiet elegance are unequalled. 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


ea Offices and mills from coast to coast 








LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


SPOKANE, WN. 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


THE VILLAGE THAT OUGHT TO BE— 





FROM ANOTHER ANGLE 
The (Contribution of the Town Mothers 


BY ELVA D. HOOVER 


Drawings by 
Verna Cook Salomonsky 





‘Every man swept before his own door, and the city was clean.’ 


AST month we concluded 
— presumably — our 
cleaning story. But did we, really? Is it true 
, that, when we have swept and garnished the 
interiors of our houses, we are through? Does 
our duty as housewives go no farther than our 
front doors? Do we owe nothing to our neigh- 
bor, that we suffer untidy yards to offend his 
order-loving eye? Or that we refuse to cooper- 
ate in schemes of civic betterment because they 
are ‘too much trouble?’ It is a sad fact that 
hundreds of Gopher Prairies throughout 
America bear testimony to the lack of civic 
pride among the village housewives. 

In a recent number of the House Beautiful, 
Mr. H. G. Ripley has drawn a pleasant picture 
of the ‘Village That Ought to Be,’ and has 
pointed out several things that the Town Fa- 
thers may do to make such a village a reality. 
Town Fathers — yes, but how about Town 
Mothers? It is the purpose of this article to 
show that Town Mothers also have a part in 
this work. Almost everything that is true of a 
house is also true, on a 
larger scale, of a_ village. 
A beautiful house remains 
beautiful only so long as it 
is clean and comfortable 
and peaceful. Just so the 
village must be a place of 
order and beauty. Civic 
pride must not only build a 
model town; it must main- 
tain it and make it function 
in the most efficient way. 
And that is where the Town 
Mothers come in. 

The chief function of the 
Town Mothers, it seems to 
me, is to supplement and 





town. But we have a real duty here, as well 
as in our own homes. The saying, ‘Woman’s 
place is in the home,’ means little unless ‘home’ 
includes every influence that affects the fam- 
ily’s welfare. And, to safeguard that welfare, 
we must be interested in pure food, sanita- 
tion and health, and every other sort of civic 
activity. 

Charity, moralists tell us, begins at home. 
Well, for that matter, so does cleanliness. A 
person who allows rubbish in his own back 
yard is not apt to be careful about the village 
common or park. So the first duty of Town 
Mothers is to look to their own premises. 

Someone has said that the exterior of our 
houses and our gardens interpret our taste to 
the passer-by. Remember that, after all, only 
your intimate friends see the inside of your 
house. The stranger in your town judges you 
by what he can see from the street. Suppose 
that stranger is a traveling salesman, who 











black eye. Would n’t you 

prefer that he tell others 
what a clean, homey place he found the village 
of M to be? 

It will pay you to go about and take what 
someone calls a ‘look-see.’ Inspect the exterior 
of your house, to make sure that it does n’t 
belie your standards of housekeeping. Peeling 
paint, sagging porch steps, crazy-looking shut- 
ters, may entirely neutralize your efforts to ap- 
pear a good housekeeper. 

Look to your yard — especially your back 
yard. Is it a tidy, well-kept expanse of green? 
Or is it a repository for boxes, broken tools and 
playthings, and other such rubbish? A careful 
housewife does not allow these unsightly ob- 
jects in the house; why should she allow them 
in her yard? Chase them still farther away — 
the junk man will be glad to take them off 
your hands. 

If you are an economical housewife, of course 
you have a vegetable garden. But do you have 
also a flower garden —a real one? Flower 
gardens mean to us so much 
of the poetry of life that 
they should be allotted a 
generous amount of space. 
After all, mere cleanliness 
is rather a bleak thing in 
itself, and needs to have 
added to it the warming ele- 
ment of beauty. Beautiful 
flowers and well-kept trees 
add immeasurably to the 
sum total of village beauty. 
My most pleasant memory 
of my native town is of the 
avenues of maple trees in 
May, when they are at 
their best. And when spring 











complement —as well as OS WAS. . comes, I always feel a tug at 
compliment — the work of f “T ‘ \ my heart strings, which is 
the Town Fathers. The lat- f —— Yb >... mi never quite satisfied by the 
ter have their hands full in {sa A \ sight of other trees. 

looking after the govern- a Having satisfied ourselves 
ment and the finances of the MANY AN UNTIDY BACKYARD COULD BE THUS CONVERTED that our own particular 


town, and sometimes they 

forget the weed patches, the unsanitary public 
places, and the many other details that make 
or mar the beauty of the town. But let a Com- 
mittee of Indignant Mothers get busy, and 
things move. If only we got indignant — that 
is, actively indignant — more often! There is, 
you know, such a thing as righteous indigna- 
tion. We mothers are so busy ordering our own 
homes that we think we have n’t time to be 
properly soiicitous concerning the order of the 


carries from town to town not only his samples, 
but also vivid impressions of what he experi- 
ences. His composite impression of the town 
will be only the sum total of the particular im- 
pressions he receives. If he sees enough houses 
of the same order of carelessness, you be may 
sure that he will not feel any urge to live in 
your town, nor will he carry away any good 
word for it. Before you realize it, and in an ap- 
parently mysterious way, your town has got a 


dooryard is swept clean, 
most of us would like to stop there. But we 
have just begun. | will admit that it is more 
comfortable to shut our eyes to village duties, 
but it is n’t either safe or commendable. Un- 
tidy streets cry out against us. Neglected 
public buildings point shaming fingers at our 
blindness. And noisome village dumps stand 
as monuments to our thoughtlessness and care- 
lessness. 
Is it consistent to mow your yard, and to 
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© 1922, Estey Organ Co. 


THE ESTEY RESIDENCE PIPE ORGAN 


Tuat Music is as essential to the home as books 
or flowers, no one in this age will deny. Nearly 
every home has music in some form. But the 
lover of books asks something more than a shelf 
or two. He wants a library. The lover of flowers 


wants something more than a border. He wants 
a garden. And so, more and more lovers of music 
are installing in their homes the greatest musical 
instrument of the world, a pipe organ. 

Estey Orcan Company, Brattleboro, Vermont 








leave the ugly weed patch at the foot of the lot? 
Is it consistent to clean your home until it 
shines, and to refuse to have your street oiled? 
Is it consistent to secure perfect ventilation in 
vour house, and to allow your children to 
spend half of their day in a musty, unventilated 
schoolhouse? Is it consistent to have irre- 
proachable sanitary arrangements in your 
house, and to leave untouched marshy places 
and garbage dumps that are breeders of 
disease? 

Do vou know — and approve — the source 
of vour water supply? Do you buy your food 
from clean markets; are you sure that there 
is n't at the rear a fly-breeding spot? Are you 
sure that the school physician checks up every 
dav on colds and contagious diseases? Have 
vou a school nurse to supplement the work of 
the doctor? Has vour church been ventilated 
since last used? Is there someone responsible 
for the sanitary care of public buildings, or are 
these unguarded avenues to sickness? 

“My Goodness!’ I hear you gasp. ‘Is this a 
questionnairer’ It is a sort of one, though you 
need n’t send the answers to me. These ques- 
tions are hurled at you in order to make you 
think, and are only a few of the hundred ques- 
tions a patriotic Town Mother should ask her- 
self. If you can’t answer them as you would 
like to, then there is something wrong with 
your civic housekeeping, and it is indeed time 
for the Committee of Indignant Mothers of 
your town to have a meeting called at once. 
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A vitally important element in the town’s wel- 
fare is its water supply, because this is often such 
a hypocritical creature, not at all the innocent 
that its appearance would lead you to believe. 
Large cities safeguard their water supply by 
bringing it from a distant point — a mountain 
source, if possible. And usually suburban towns 
are well cared for in this respect. But most 
small towns depend upon nearby streams or 
upon driven wells, which may or may not be 
free from the possibility of contamination. It 
should be the chosen duty of Town Mothers to 
find out in advance whether or not the water is 
safe to use. A bacteriological test will show the 
presence or absence of colon bacilli. In the 
case of the stream, one should make sure, not 
only that the scurce is pure, but that the 
stream does not flow through areas of contami- 
nation. Before a driven well is put down, it is 
necessary to have definite information concern- 
ing the drainage, by means of a geologic survey. 
I stress this point because, once the water svs- 
tem is in, it is a very difficult matter to per- 
suade people of the necessity of changing. 
Sometimes nothing short of an epidemic of 
typhoid will move them, 

Too often, in the stress of affairs, small 
town public buildings suffer. Here again, 
large cities have the advantage, for there are 
apt to be more paid custodians than are pos- 
sible in a small place. Very often the police 
force consists of one man, and he is the only 
one who can be held responsible for the en- 





forcement of ordinances. And you must admit 
that if he covered all the ground indicated by 
the above questions, he would be a busy man. 
Therefore, it falls to the lot of the Town 
Mothers to see that some of these things are 
done. 

The first place to inspect is the school build- 
ing. The matter of ventilation is basic. If it is 
poor, the children suffer. Keep at your Board 
of Education till something is done. Don’t 
forget that you are now a voter, with a big 
stick to wield. If woman suffrage is to mean 
anything to our local governments, it must be 
the means of correcting evils affecting the phys- 
ical, mental, and moral welfare of our children. 

Mr. Ripley said nothing about the railroad 
station, because, | suppose, the construction of 
that is in the hands of the railroad officials. 
And yet | venture to say that pressure might 
have its effect. Certainly, once it is built, we 
can see to it that this is n’t the most unsightly 
spot in the village. It is, in effect, the front 
door to our town. What an introduction we 
get from the average village station! I have 
spent many weary hours in just such stations, 
with nothing better to do than to sit on a hard 
bench and contemplate a rusty stove or to de- 
cipher the carvings of love-sick swains. | 
would n’t live in one of these towns for any- 
thing. In contrast, I call to mind many beauti- 
ful little stations along the Santa Fé, whose 
attractiveness filled me with desire to explore 
farther into the towns (Continued on page 83) 






















































































WHEN GOOD HOUSFKEEPING IS EXTENDED BEYOND THE WALLS OF THE HOUSE YOU WILL HAVE CAUSE ° 


TO BE PROUD OF YOUR VILLAGE 
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Our booklet, 


“Designs of Houses built of Indiana Limestone,” 


sent free upon request 


Your Best Investment Security 
—An Indiana Limestone Home 


Banks, Building and Loan Associations 
and Realtors commend stone construc- 


tion for homes, rec- 
ognizing the high, 
marketable value of a 
stone house. Such 
a house will last for 
generations with a 
minimum expense for 
upkeep. 


In later years an occa- 
sion may arise where 
the owner will find a 
well-constructed stone 
house to be his best 
security. The impor- 
tance of this fact 
should be given para- 














FIRST FLOOR PLAN 
One delightful feature of the first floor pp is 


full-length of house, and connecting wit/ 


the garden. = <= In the second story ph 





room which makes a cheerful and spacious 
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size bedrooms, one with dressing room en sui 


mount consideration in selecting a 
building material for a home. 


Indiana Limestone is 
universally recognized 
as the practicable build- 
ing stone, because of its 
natural beauty and ex- 
treme durability. It is 
suitable for residences 
requiring even a mod- 
erate appropriation. 


If you are interested in 
receiving further infor- 
mation on this natural 
stone, address Indiana 
Limestone Quarry- 
men’s Association, Box 


777, Bedford, Indiana. 


THE NATION’S BUILDING STONE 

















DETAIL OF CONCRETE 
BENCH ; 


y is not to be wondered at 
that the public speaks 
casually of ‘cement side- 
walks,’ ‘cement homes,’ and 
‘cement’ this and that. It is 
the cement that dominates 
the visible aspects of almost 
all of the concrete work 
which the passer-by is able to 
identify at all. 

The best concrete, from an 
artistic and decorative view- 
point, looks so little like ce- 
ment, that the casual ob- 
server is likely to be deceived. 
He may take it to be natural 
stone, marble, perhaps, or 
granite, or he may let it go 
with no special thought to 
identify it at all beyond the general term; stone. 

It seems that we must always develop the 
usefulness of things before we can give very 
much attention to their beauty. Utilitarianism 
drives us hard and fast, while Art must bide its 
time. 

The immediate incentive which lay back of 
the development of the modern cement from 
which we make concrete, was the necessity to 
construct a lighthouse upon the English coast 
in a particularly exposed position where the 
ordinary masonry laid up with the mortars 
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WALL FOUNTAIN OF AN ORDINARY MIXTURE 
OF GRAY CEMENT AND SAND, WITH A MOSAIC 
BACKGROUND 


IN ERECTING THIS HOUSE THE CONTRACTOR WAS ADMONISHED NOT TO HAVE HIS 
LINES TOO TRUE. WHEN THE STUCCO WAS APPLIED ALL SHARP EDGES WERE 
RUBBED DOWN WITH THE HANDS BY THE WORKMEN 
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THE DECORATIVE POSSIBILITIES 


OF CONCRETE 


Unrecognized Opportunities for Variety in Texture and (olor 


BY HARVEY WHIPPLE 





then in use would not last long against the 
ravages of the sea. Since then the material 
concrete has come to appeal very strongly to 
the popular imagination, but almost always 
because of a sturdy serviceability in solving so 
many engineering problems. Strong, hard, 
highly resistive to the weathering influences of 
time, it has been made to serve untold utilita- 
rian purposes, such as a Panama Canal, a Roose- 
velt Dam, great viaducts, sewer systems, and 
pavements, warehouses, aqueducts, and the 
lowly flagstones beneath our feet. By far the 
greatest part of the development of concrete 
has been in the hands of the engineer who is 
usually a very utilitarian person. Weare only 
beginning in the uses of concrete to link up 
architecture with engineering. 

Engineering design of reinforced concrete 
has progressed very rapidly. It is less than 
half a century since the first reinforced con- 
crete building was erected in this country and 
we have since been so busy putting the material 
to practical uses that we have scarcely had 
time to study its decorative possibilities. 

Here and there, however, some pioneering 
has been done and the examples which we have 
of the decorative qualities of concrete show us 
the beginning of what we may expect of the 
material in the future. In connection with 
our home architecture there is gradually creep- 
ing over the American people a keener ap- 
preciation of stability. Wood is the natural 
pioneer material in a country of forests; but as 








A JAPANESE LANTERN OF 
CONCRETE 


the forests are disappearing 
and wood becoming more 
costly, masonry is becoming 
relatively nearer the purse of 
a greater number. Along 
with this changing situation 
there is opportunity to in- 
dulge the desires of a more 
settled people. Where we 
live as many do in America 
‘between transfers’ —al- 
ways upon the coast of a 
departure, a coat of paint 
tides over our habitations 
from yearto year. Now, how- 
ever, we find people building 
homes that offer more resist- 
ance to fire and time, with 
more thought of permanence, 
of service over many years, to several genera- 
tions, as houses have for hundreds of years 
been built abroad, where their is a more mature 
sense of economy. 

Instead of building houses with the thought 
of temporary occupancy, we are slowly coming 
to accept with pleasure the idea of settling 
down, enjoying the prospect of homes that will 
weather beautifully, instead of being kept eter- 
nally new with paint — houses that become cos- 
mopolitan with their surroundings and with the 
passing of time, somehow native to their sites. 
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THIS JAR AND THE FOUNTAIN OPPOSITE ARE 
FROM THE SCHOOL OF INDUSTRIAL ART, PENN- 
SYLVANIA MUSEUM 
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The Luxury of Electric Refrigeration 
—at less than the cost of ice 


IGIDAIRE will bring to your home a new sense 
of luxury. It satisfies a fine instinct in living— 
the love for nicety and cleanliness in kitchen habits. 


Without care or attention, Frigidaire preserves 
your food in a cold, dry, circulating air of unvarying 
temperature, 10 degrees colder than is possible 
with ice. 

Fruit comes to your table perfectly chilled, vege- 
tables have the delightful freshness that is custom- 
arily associated with only the finest hotel service. 


Dainty ices, creams and frozen puddings are easily 
made. There is a special compartment to freeze 
them—and also to make sparkling, crystal-clear 
cubes ot ice from your favorite drinking water, just 
the right size for a glass. 


Frigidaire eliminates the uncertainty of ice delivery. 
It is entirely automatic, is easily installed and is 
operated from any electric light current. 


Built as a single, self-contained unit, developed 
by the engineers of the General Motors Corpor- 
ation, Frigidaire is absolutely dependable. 


And with all its advantages, Frigidaire will cost 
you less to operate than you now pay for ice. 

Frigidaire is a year-round utility, serving every 
day in the year. It is most used and most appre- 
ciated of all modern conveniences. 

A copy of the Frigidaire booklet will be sent on 
request, together with the name of our local dis- 
tributor in whose display room you can now see 
Frigidaire in operation. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, Dept. H.B.-8, Dayton, Ohio 
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EFRIGERATOR for MODERN HOMES 
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It is this possibilitv of peculiar nativeness 
that is an outstanding one with the material 
concrete, and it has been poorly developed. It 
will come with a greater and more understand- 
ing appreciation of concrete, with a demand 
for a different, a more stable home 
architecture. 

It is because concrete can be made 
of almost any kind of rock that 
nature has left to hand that this 
material holds a peculiar satisfac- 
tion in its possibilities for decora- 
tive expression peculiarly native to 
the locality. Concrete may be truly 
native to the hills and dales into 
which it is built because in a very 
real sense it may be built out of 
them. 

It is not easy to see.this at times 
when we think of concrete in its 
common serviceability, its gray- 
ness, its hardness, as our heels click 
fire from it under our feet, and that 
is simply because concrete as it Is 
commonly known is almost entirely 
colored by the particular mineral 
adhesive by which it is made pos- 
sible. 

Fundamentally is an 
agglomeration, gathering together 
stone particles into a composite, a 
manufactured stone which may 
have the color, the texture, and the 
characteristics of native stone or a 
particularly wide variety of new 
characteristics all its own, as may 
be ordained by the craftsman who 
has the work in hand. When we think of con- 
crete for what it is, as a real agglomeration of 
stone particles instead of thinking of it as a 
paste, a gray mineral paste, in which the stone 
particles are completely imbedded, we may 
have a clearer conception of its real decorative 
future. In most of our work we have been 
obliged to think of concrete in its formative 
state as a paste which completely smears over 
the real beauties of its ingredients, but if we 


concrete 





CONCRETE STONE OF TWO DISTINCTLY DIF- 
FERENT MIXTURES 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


can think of this paste merely as the binder in 
the composite stone, to which we may give 
whatever characteristics we please, we can 
very soon appreciate the possibilities for color 
and for texture as well as for form. 


Thus far 





THE CONCRETE WORK AT THE RIGHT IS NOT OUT OF KEEPING 
WITH THE NATURAL STONE WALL AT THE BACK 


form has been the outstanding thought in 
most of our concrete work. 

The thing which makes concrete so highly 
adaptable from the utilitarian standpoint is 
the ease with which it may be shaped. This 
ease of forming gave us new structural combi- 
nations and opened up a wide field of architec- 
tural possibilities, but form is but one of the 
three important characteristics of the material. 
We have thought of concrete as something 


AGGREGATE FACING 








which is plastic, moulded while it remains plas- 
tic and taking whatever form we give it while 
in that plastic state. The very ease with 
which concrete has been handled in many of 
its uses has lead to the production of many 
architectural monstrosities, to many 
misuses not in any sense architectural 
at all. Concrete workers have been 
carried away by these possibilities. 
There have been so many practical, 
mechanical problems to solve in 
concrete’s use that we have seen 
mechanical results. The mechanic 
has done us a great service. He has 
shown the way to the artist. We 
should not condemn the mechanic 
because he is not an artist. There is 
much left to be done from the point 
where the mechanic leaves off, by 
those with sufficient artistic inclina- 
tion to develop concrete at its best. 

The concrete that we have known 
commonly is gray concrete because 
the cement which is commonly 
produced is gray cement. We also 
know white concrete because, while 
a more expensive material, white 
Portland cement has been produced 
for a great many years, and used 
chiefly on the surface for its archi- 
tectural value. Aside from these two 
manifestations of the material, so 
far as color goes, we have known it 
but very little in any other color ex- 
cept when it has been painted or 
stained. We have only made a 
beginning in the development of the 
inherent color of the material itself. 

The concrete work with which we are most 
familiar is white or gray depending on whether 
white Portland cement is used or its common 
variety, the ordinary gray cement of com- 


merce, 

We see it in industrial buildings in varying 
degrees of nicety of finish — sometimes rough, 
pitted, and with ribs and fins marking the 
cracks between the (Continued on page 70) 





DETAIL OF ENTRANCE SHOWING CONCRETE 
STONE GIVEN A RUBBED FINISH 
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| RELIABLE SANITATION 


Depends upon Uniform Quality in All Details 


ONSIDERING its importance 
and the long and constant service 
expected of it, sanitation equipment 
seldom is chosen with the vigilance it 


deserves. 





The white beauty of the fixtures alone is 
often accepted as the symbol of all that the 
complete sanitation system is intended to be. 


But the fixtures depend for their utility 
upon numerous other features — faucets, 
drainage attachments, valves, pipelines, 
fittings and kindred factors — all of which 
must be properly designed, manufactured 
and related before the desired efficiency is 


obtained. 


So reliable sanitation is a matter of thor- 
oughness— of uniform quality in all 
details — and upon this fact is founded the 
service behind Crane sanitation products. 


CRANE 
SERVICE 


provides sanitation fixtures of broad variety, 
advanced design and superb quality, and 
then insures their lasting serviceability by 
supplying all incidental fittings and pipe- 
line equipment on the same quality basis. 
This service completely embraces the sani- 
tation requirements of bathroom, kitchen, 
pantry and laundry. 


WwW t bout 20,000 : : : ‘ 
Ce seniinene of ne Going further, Crane Service carries this 


articles, including Valves, Pipe Fittings - , 
and Steam Specialties made of brass, thorough co-operation to you through an Crane Service also covers 
complete Plumbing and 


iron, ferrosteel, cast steel and forged steel, extensive system of Exhibit Rooms, Heating requirements 
in all sizes, for all pressures, and all Branches and Offices, at any one of which 


purposes; Sanitary Equipment for a ‘ 
buildings of all kinds and sizes; and you can select the full and precise equip- 


are distributors through the trade, ment you desire. 
of pipe, heating and plumbing materials. 





























THERE IS A NEARBY CRANE BRANCH OR OFFICE* TO GIVE YOU CRANE SERVICE 


* 
ABERDEEN, Ss. D. caucasian. cit Fs ACKSONVILEE, FLA. sNew HAVEN, CONN. *PROVIDENCE, R. 1. SPOKANE. WASH. 
ABERDEEN, WASH. *CLEVELAND, OHIO *JOPLIN. MO. oun eee READING, PA. ¥STAMFORD. CONN. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. RENO, NEV. *sT. JOSEPH. MO. 


ALBANY. N.Y. DAVENPORT, IOWA KANSAS CITY, MO. 


‘Gas — me — ae KNOXVILLE, TENN. 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO ie oe Prien ceca Y. rns patent 
AURORA, ILL. DETROIT, MICH. pecans geen VALVES = PIPE FITTINGS *NORFOLK, VA. SACRAMENTO, CAL. SYRACUSE. N.Y. 
BALTIMORE, MD. DULUTH, MINN. a aaain team SANITARY FIXTURES OAKLAND, CAL. *SAGINAW. MICH, TACOMA. WASH. 
BILLINGS, MONT. *eRIE. PA. * ‘ OGDEN. UTAH SAN FRANCISCO. CAL. TERRE HAUTE. IND 
BINGHAMTON, N. ¥. *EVANSVILLNE, ID. 5p apie ol ie OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. *SAN JOSE. CAL. *TOPEKA, KAN. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA, FARGO. N. D. Ps. a ee Sas CRANE EXHIBIT ROOMS OMAHA, NEB. SALT LAKE CITY.,UTAH TULSA. OKLA, 
een. MASS. *FRESNO CAL. Peas a pera 23 .W.447HST. AND 22 W. 45THST., NEW YORK OSHKOSH. wis. *SANTA BARBARA. CAL, *uTICA. N.Y. 
ant San. <n weet. Oe. diinanee pe 1105-1107 BOARDWALK, ATLANTIC CITY ———. PA. we GA WASHINGTON. D.c 
y Re . HLL. 5 3 . WASH WATERBURY, CONN 
BUFFALO. N.Y, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH MEMPHIS, TENN. ; : PITTSBURGH, PA. *SHREVEPORT, LA. WATERTOWN, S.D 
SSAMDEN, N. J. GREAT FALLS.MONT. (MINNEAPOLIS, MINN To which the public is cordially invited POCATELLO, IDAHO SIOUX CITY, IOWA WICHITA, KAN. 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA HARLEM, N.Y, *MOBILE. ALA. WORKS: CHICAGO: BRIDGEPORT: BIRMINGHAM *PORTLAND, ME. *SOUTH BEND, IND. * WILKES-BARRE, PA 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. HARTFORD, CONN. MUSKOGEE, OKLA PORTLAND, ORE. * SPRINGFIELD. LL. WINONA, MINN. 
CHICAGO, ILL, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. *NASHVILLE, TENN. CRANE SPRINGFIELD, MASS. *WORCESTER, MASS 
CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION or CRANE-BENNETT, LTD. 
19-25 WEST 44TH ST.. NEW YORK MONTREAL (HEAD OFFICE AND WORKS), CALGARY, HALIFAX, HAMILTON, 45-51 LEMAN ST., LONDON, E.1. ENG 
301 BRANNAN ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL LONDON, OTTAWA, REGINA, TORONTO, VANCOUVER, WINNIPEG * BIRMINGHAM, *MANCHESTER, 
*EDMONTON, *QUEBEC, *SHERBROOKE, *ST. JOHN, “VICTORIA, *SYDNEY. N.S.W. *LeEDs *GLascow *CARDIFF 
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THE HOME EXPERIMENT STATION 


How to ‘Raise Perennials from Seed at Manimum (ost 


T often happens that, when planting a new 

garden or replenishing an old one, we re- 
quire perennials in large numbers. To buy 
them is costly and uninteresting, and with a 
little forethought we may raise nearly every- 
thing we wish from seed, obtaining at an ex- 
pense of a few pennies dozens or hundreds of 
small plants, instead of paying much more for 
a single one — plus time and trouble surely; 
but who minds the delightful trouble of garden- 
ing? As for time, simply keep a year ahead of 
the game! Or, if wholesale extension is not the 
question, we of the gardening guild are always 
wishing to make additions and experiments. 
Also, almost best of all, overflowing seed-beds 
afford us the dear delight of garden generosity. 

| defy the real garden lover to take a stroll 
through his domain with a similarly minded 
friend without emerging happily fettered with 
promises as to the following season, or ‘bearing 
gifts’ payable at sight. In this tendency we are 
abetted by Dame Nature, whose processes make 
for liberality, the tiny seedlings of her own 
sowing appearing in countless numbers, to the 
end that, in spite of untimely drought, frost, 
or other dire mishap, each 
species may survive. 

When minded to increase 
our general stock of perennials, 
or when starting a new border, 
it is well to utilize those self- 
sown seedlings whose unas- 
sisted struggle for existence 
often results, as in humans, in 
increased vigor and sturdiness. 
Here again, Nature’s methods 
are more canny, albeit simpler, 
than our own. Imagine scat- 
tering a paper of seeds on top 
of the ground, even if shaded, 
with never a help in the way 
of cultivation, watering, or 
thinning! And yet this is 
Nature’s way — successful and 
sure in the long run. 

Some varieties produce their 
own seedlings much more 
liberaliy and regularly than 
others; therefore we may de- 
pend on such, without the 
trouble of special planting. 
Foxgloves are most prolific in 
this respect. As a setback to 
this natural liberality, how- 
ever, they are hard to winter; 
therefore, when transplanting 
in the fall to permanent place, 
set a great many more than 
you need, and also conserve 
the original plantation for ‘fill- 
ers.’ The white variety is,tomy —£ttison 
mind, by far the most beautiful. 


BY FLORENCE TAFT EATON 


Delphiniums are also generous self-seeders. 
We are always careful to leave a few fine stalks 
of early blooming large flowers of especially 
fine color to supply us with seedlings for the next 
year. Give these stalks a shake occasionally, 
when the seeds are ripe. Carefully remove the 
old bloom of inferior specimens to prevent un- 
desirable reproduction. Delphinium seedlings 
are dependable, and therefore may be set in per- 
manent position in required numbers. Retain, 
however, enough extra ones to guard against 
any untoward accident. A fine plantation of 
newly set delphiniums in our own garden was 
ruthlessly destroyed, last fall, by a neighbor’s 
hen of an investigating turn of mind; we were 
thankful to have plenty of material to re-set. 

Sweet Williams also replace themselves 
liberally, but revert and mix. Pull out all 
plants bearing inferior blossoms before the 
seeds ripen. They have, moreover, an inquisi- 
tive and untidy method of establishing them- 
selves for next season, and a self-sown border 
of them is apt to be straggling. It is best to 
sow preferred varieties in cold frame or seed 
bed and carefully transplant with a line. 








A BORDER OF PERENNIALS IN A GARDEN AT CHAPINVILLE, CONNECTICUT 


Lupins, pyrethrums, columbines (the latter 
more liberally), rudbeckias, Iceland poppy, 
all sow themselves in sufficient numbers to 
replace or increase stock, but not to use in 
numbers in a new border. You must search 
for and pet the occasional seedlings, which 
often appear in unexpected places. We have 
reclaimed many a lusty plantlet from the 
strawberry bed or compost heap, the latter 
proving a particularly rich field, on account 
of the ripening seed from discarded flowers. 
The winged seeds of the New England asters 
are particularly adventurous and establish 
themselves in strawberry and iris beds and 
perennial borders, to the advantage of many a 
neighbor’s new garden venture. This variety 
of the Michaelmas daisy is particularly beauti- 
ful, its large, abundant blossoms of an unsur- 
passed royal purple, and its habit of growth 
luxuriant. 

Seedlings of all perennials not liberally self- 
sowing may be obtained in abundance by plant- 
ing the seed in cold frames or seed beds at 
the time when such varieties would naturally 
ripen their seed. The time for such sow- 
ing, therefore, varies with dif- 
ferent sorts of plants, and 
sometimes failure as to ger- 
mination comes from the sim- 
ple fact of not consulting that 
particular individual’s favorite 
time for reproduction. Home- 
ripened seeds of spring-bloom- 
ing perennials, immediately 
sown, often germinate and 
flourish when those purchased 
—of necessity ripened the 
preceding year — might prove 
a dismal failure. Consult, 
therefore, their preferences 
and habits when dealing with 
your floral friends. As a gen- 
eral rule, early July is the best 
time to plant seeds of peren- 
nials, that the seedlings may 
have ample time to develop, 
grow, and be transplanted. 
If, however, one is belated, 
August-sown seeds will usually 
prove successful. 

Almost any perennial may 
be raised from seed, but time 
is lost by planting seeds of 
those varieties which are more 
rapidly increased by root-divi- 
sion and cuttings — as the iris, 
peony, phlox, bleeding heart, 
and so forth. However, there 
is always, even with them, the 
fun of developing interesting 
sports. We once raised a won- 
derful (Continued on page 77) 
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Read the Advertisements 


They Overlooked 


the Diamonds 


HERE is a mod- 

ern flippancy to 
the effect that, ‘What 
you don’t know won’t 
hurt you.” It is also 
a fallacy. For instance: 
The farmers of Kim- 
berley were a disgusted, 
disheartened lot. They 
said the soil was too 
rocky to earn them a 
living. Some of them 
left. Others died in 
poverty. 


And all the time their 
children were playing 
with diamonds. 


But the farmers didn’t 
know. They thought 
the priceless gems were 


pebbles. 


Don’t be like those 
Kimberley farmers. 
Know! 


Don’t seek opportunity 
in some distant place 
and overlook the dia- 
monds that are daily 
within your grasp. 
Know! 


Advertising is a mine 
of opportunity. It tells 
of values you wouldn’t 
know about if it were 
not there to guide you. 


The secret of econom- 
ical buying is informa- 
tion. The man or 
woman who is_ best 
informed is the one who 
buys to best advantage. 


e 


Know! 
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It’s the Little Touches of Convenience 
That Make a Home 


OMPLETE electrical convenience is just a matter of fore- 
thought. Above all things, you want the house you live 
in to be home-like— comfortable and convenient. 

What can contribute more to your comfort and con- 
venience than electricity properly applied? 

Have switches in every room. Be able to control the 
upstairs lights from downstairs and vice versa; to light the 
The G-ETum- garage or cellar from the kitchen. 
bler Switch . 
wats be With plenty of well located convenience outlets you can 
elbow or aflip place attractive lamps wherever you wish. You can use 
of the finger. = several electrical devices all at the same time, if need be; a 
vacuum cleaner in any part of the house, a sewing machine where the 
sunlight is brightest, a chafing dish in your living room or den for those 
“clubby” little spreads. 

These economical home comforts may be had in the house you are 
living in just as well as in a new one, for any qualified electrical con- 
tractor will do the work with little muss or trouble—and it costs very 
little more to have complete electrical convenience. 
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A New Booklet for Home Lovers 


How to secure this electrical convenience in each 
room of your house is told in detail in a booklet 
prepared for you by household specialists of the 
General Electric Company. 

This booklet will be sent you free, together with 
the name of a nearby electrical contractor qualified 
to assist you in planning adequate electrical con- 
venience for your home. 











Home of a Hundred Comforts 








If you own or rent a home, or ever expect to, you 


will find this booklet well worth reading. What is Your Address? 


General@Electric 
ANY Sayess «= 






General Office Com: ® 


Schenectady, NY. 
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THE CURIOSITY BOX 





WeE are glad to receive from our readers 

letters which contain definite informa- 
tion about ingenious devices or helpful dis- 
coveries about the house, its planning, its 
equipment, its running, or its grounds and 
gardens. For such material as we can 
use in this column, we will pay from one 
to three dollars. Material not accepted will 
not be returned unless accompanied by a 
stamped envelope. 








Residence — Highland Park, Illinois. 
Robert Seyfarth, Architect, Chicago. 
Exterior of Redwood Sawn Shingles. 


Redwood Special 
Sawn Shingles 


OR residences of the better class, these new style 
‘‘SSeyfarth”’ shingles give that appearance of wide clap- 
boards which is a pleasing note in the design of many of 
the newer city and suburban homes in the Middle West 
and in the East. 
These new Redwood shingles may be had 24 inches or 26 
inches long, as desired. Both sides are 5'2 inches wide and 
%s-inch thick at the butt. Laid 13 inches to the weather 
they give an air of solidity and dignity which is well illus- 
trated in the house shown here. 
These shingles are sawn from the finest selected grade of 
Redwood, are thoroughly seasoned and cured and will not a ill 
warp, swellorshrink. They take and hold paint unusually so Bie LEASE tell me the value of an old table- 
spoon, with a basket of flowers in low relief 





RS. W. G. writes as follows: 


The piece bag is a breeding ground for 
moths. It is a bit bothersome to tie the 
woolen pieces up in newspaper, so | put 
each kind by itself in a skin-paper bag, fold | 
the top twice over, and clamp down with 
two metal binders. You can easily see the 
cloth through the bag, which saves much 
time hunting and unrolling parcels. 





Redwood Special 
Sawn Shingles 


well. A natural, odorless preservative, which permeates 


the wood during the growth of the tree, protects Redwood Exterior Construction 

against all forms of rot and decay. including—Colonial on the handle, and the name of the maker, 
Ask your architect to specify Redwood for all exterior con- siding, clapboards,shin- ‘Green,’ stamped on the back? writes Mrs. 
struction. Redwood is sold at prices which compare favor- Panera ringette My on P or / 


water tables and mud- 


ably with prices of other woods which do not have Redwood’s 
sills—porch rail, balu- 


qualities of rot-resistance, high percentage of clear lumber, Such a spoon is quite valuable. It is early 


or freedom from shrinking, warping or swelling. 


If you are planning to build, write for ‘“‘Redwood Homes 
Booklet.”’ To architects and builders we will gladly send our 
“Construction Digest’’ and our “Engineering Digest."’ Please 
address inquiries to either our New York or Chicago office. 


sters and columns — 
mouldings and lattice, 
Pickets and fencing— 
Pergolas and Green- 
houses, 


American make, and the pattern is the 
well-recognized ‘ Basket of Flowers.’ Such 
a spoon, in good condition, is selling for 
$30.00 in Boston at present. All early 
American silverware has a high market 





CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO Interior Finish value since it is quite hard to pick up. 
2080 McCormick Bldg. 311 California St. Natural, stained or 
NEW YORK LOS ANGELES F 
824 No. 40 Rector St. Bldg. Central Bldg. 6th and Main Sts. — Wood Block sala 


THE PACIFIC LUMBER CO. 
Co. 
. 


al 
Vi 


The Largest Manufacturers and Distributors of California Redwood 


‘<The Western wood for Eastern homes”’ 


O MRS. G. K., who asks for some informa- 

tion about dyeing textiles before weaving 
them, we are glad to recommend a book by 
Professor Charles E. Pellew, of Columbia 
University. It is Dyes and Dyeing, and costs 
$2.50. It may be ordered through the Read- 
ers’ Service, of the House Beautiful. This book 
was compiled for the use of classes in weaving, 
dyeing, etc., in settlement houses in New 
York and covers the ground completely. 


THE PACIFIC LUMBER CO. of Illinois 


= Pee Che Pacific Lumber 


Farm and Dairy Uses 

Such as — Silos, tanks 
and troughs—Hog feed- 
ersandimplementshecs 
—Wood block floors, etc. 
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RS. K. C. B. writes to ask if an old flask 
| with a representation of Jenny Lind 
upon it has any value. 
Yes. These flasks are sought after by col- y 
lectors, and are valued quite highly. Mr. 
Stephen Van Rensselaer’s book, Early 
American Bottles and Flasks, mentions five 
types of Jenny Lind bottles which were 
made to commemorate her visit to Amer- 
ica. Most of these were made about 1850, i 
by either the Whitney Glass Works, or the 
S. Huffsey Company. 








THE NEW RECOMMENDED BOOK LIST 
Is Now Ready 


HIS list is so arranged that it may be used in compiling 


courses in study or reading on the following subjects: Archi- 





tecture, Landscape Architecture, Interior Decoration, This list 
s 


* * * 
Gardening, Antiques, Arts and Crafts, and Household will be sent 
; 1“ igen ; for M®:: J. H. E. asks how she can use gold 
wallpaper, or what will give the effect 


Management. The Readers’ Service Department will Ten Cents 
in stamps 


of the same? 
A grass-cloth with gold in it gives a very 
lovely effect of dull gold on the walls, and a 


be glad to fill cash orders for any book on the list. 
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Mark Twain 
said— 
“A great, great deal has been 


said about the weather, but 
very little has ever been done.” 





If Mr. Clemens had known about 
the modern Cornell Irrigation Sys- 
tems for gardens and lawns, his 
whimsical remark would have lost 
some of its pointedness. 





Nowadays something 7s done about 
the weather and much of the dis- 
appointment attendant with trying 
to make a garden or lawn grow is a 
thing of the past. For Cornell 
systems actually do give you rain 
when and where you want it. 


We are prepared to make complete ‘The coupon, or a postal or letter will —_ , L- 
surveys and submit plans and speci- _ bring a complete descriptive booklet orne we 
fications covering the installation of _ describing the Cornell plan of gar- Systems of Irrigation ra . 
piping systems and pumping units. denor lawn care, without obligation. — yor 

me loday free of charge, 


@ your illustrated booklet de- 


W. G. CORNELL COMPANY 2 CSistems of Ivigation, = CO" 


































Plumbing - Heating - _ Lighting Pe Fes CECE CE ECE EEE eee ey 
43 East 17th Street New York City oo Adtees dduuendaae desi ae lagecereteeaas 
CHICAGO WASHINGTON BALTIMORE BOSTON NORFOLK ST, LOUIS BEE i Deb pene 
CLEVELAND KANSAS CITY NEWARK PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH MONTREAL Ps 
—— : oo — 3 
Ventilator M | 
Cooling Enjoy the Full Comfort | 


An Unseen Refinement 
that Banishes the Garbage Can 


Porch 





of Your Porch | | 


This Season 


The porch enclosed with Vudor 
Ventilating Shades is always 


hospitable and inviting. N hundreds of carefully-planned homes of more recent 
| Guests and friends need no : : Bae ‘ : ee 
second biddine to chare itecool, construction there are no insanitary, unsightly w aste 
cozy, sun-flecked corners. But receptacles to mar the neatness of well-kept grounds. Their 


ou and the children will enjoy 
it most of all as a delightful | 
place to live through the sum-__|| 
mer days and nights. 
Vudor Shades have becomea___|| : 
necessity to homes of comfort | crockery, tin cans, garbage. 
and good taste—whether simple | 


place is taken by the Kernerator, a brick incinerator built 
into the base of the chimney when the house is erected, 
that disposes of all household waste—wilted flowers, broken 

















cottages or magnificent man- | er ars “ 

pe a ° | [his material is dropped into the handy hopper door, 
Vudor Shades are made of wood II located on the first floor in the flue, and it falls to the brick 
slats beautifully stained in per- Gy ‘ e ° e — p 

lH} manent colors—arranged so that It incinerator in the basement. At intervals it is lighted and 
you see passers-by but they can- 1] ‘ ° . . 7 

| not see you. Ventilator woven burns itself up without odor. Non-combustibles are dried 

|| in top—exclusive Vudor feature | +}: . ° _— . 
— assures perfect ventilation. ' | {| and sterilized and later dropped into the ashpit. The Ker- 

| There's nothing quite like them ‘ : 

for appearance, utility and com- nerator costs nothing to operate 

i fort. Write for color illustra- . . e il i 

tions, prices and name of local since no coal, wood, gas or oil is 

| dealer. ° 

| , Hl} | required for fuel. 
Hough Shade Corporation ; 


255 Mills St. Janesville, Wis. } isk your architect about the Kernerator and 
| | prepared, Showing some of the fine homes in 
| 


write for an interesting booklet we have just 
SELF-HANGING 


Kerner Incinerator Co. 


1023 Chestnut Street Milwaukee, Wis. | Drop All Waste Here—Then Forget It 
] | — 
ERNERATOR 

| 

| 

| 


Hi 
| | which it ts installed, 
| 








VENTILATING 
| PORCH SHADES 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


ndividualism ~ 
) in Good furniture 


sd 


Lovers of the Beautiful 


THOSE who take pleasure in artistic excel- 

lence will particularly appreciate the true 
beauty of Elgin A. Simonds Company Furni- 
ture. There are many delightful designs — 
interesting original models as well as replicas 
and adaptations from the best period furniture. 

Look for the trade-mark, shown below, on 








unique treatment which is beautiful and 
unusual is to cover the walls with Japanese 
gold sheets. These have to be carefully 
hung, and shellacked, but they produce a 
rich surface unequaled by any other meth- 
od. This paper is usually knownas tea-chest 
paper, since it first came to this country on 
tea-chests. With such a paper the ceilings 
should be buff, and the woodwork dull fin- 
ished. Vermilion lacquer and black pieces 
may be used with it. 


LEASE tell me whether painted or papered 

walls are more expensive, and which 
method lasts longer?’ writes Mrs. S. B. 

The initial expense of painted walls is 

gieater, but walls so treated will out-last 

many wallpapers. Painted walls may also 

be easily cleaned. A semi-dull finish is 





a 


one 


most desirable, as enamel is too glossy. 
Rough cast walls are charming for country 
houses, and are specially suitable for homes 
in the Italian style. 


furniture in the leading establishments. It is 
an assurance of quality. 

If you should find any problem in arranging 
or selecting the furnishings of your home, write 
for advice to our Department of Interior De- | 
sign through your dealer if possible, or direct. y | i 


Ask us to send you our 2 
Booklet ‘‘B’’ on Home : i 
Furnishings. : sia 
RS. R.O. C. says she has read with inter- 
est the article about ‘The Glass Kitchen’ 
in a recent House Beautiful, and adds that a 
glass device which she has found helpful is 
the glass curtzin pull. i 





My curtain pulls are made of the crystal 

trimmings of an old-fashioned hanging 

lamp, and I find that they are easily cleaned 

| with soap and water, and are very attrac- 
tive. In a family where there are children 
the ‘rainbows’ dancing on the floor and 
walls are a source of great joy. 


RS. B. B. L. of Oracle, Arizona, sends us 
this picture of her porch which is covered 
with English ivy. As this is in the heart of 
Di the desert country it is greatly admired, and 
JVrhe ° e ~» 
i: C: d others may like to copy the idea. Sprays of 
Y | . ° . 
eye 4 +O lmonds | ivy are trained over the door and each of the 
ompan | : 
Vianufacturere of Furniture 
SYRACUSE.N.Y. 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 





windows. This is a five year growth of ivy, 
on the north side of the house, and it grows in 

a shallow, sandy soil with a little loam added | 
to the surface each fall. 














UR plant resources, comprising over 

800 cullivated acres. enable us to 
assure vou that ne matter what your 
planting plans call for in 


Trees, Shrubs, Evergreens 
or Perennials 







We can fill any requirements to your 
maximum satisfaction. Write for our 
catalog 


* Successfulfor over a century” 


AMERICAN NURSERIES 


Singer Building — | 
a: New York —neee 







“Home Kraft" and “ Draugatsman”’ each contain Bun- 

galows and Two Stories. “Plan Kraft’’ Two Stories. 

**Kozy Homes” Bungalows. $1.00 each—all four for $3.00. 
**De Luxe Flats’ $1.00. 







DE LUXE BUILDING CO., 


oN 
. 518 Union League Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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You Can Enjoy Soft Water 


from every faucet in your house 


O matter how hard, how unsatis- 
factory your present water supply is, 
a Permutit Water Softener will give you 
a steady flow of delightful, soft water from 
every faucet in your house for about 5 cents 
per day. It is entirely automatic, with 
nothing to get out of order. No chemicals 
are used and it operates on regular city 
pressure without any additional pumps 
or motors. 


Permutit material possesses the won- 
derful property of abstracting all hardness 
from water that is passed through it. 
From time to time it is regenerated by 
adding common cooking salt, and that is 
absolutely all the operating expense there is. 
You just dump some salt into the softener 
and let the water run through it into the 
sewer for a few minutes. No salt is carried 
into your house lines and the Permutit is 
made absolutely as fresh as new. 





The softener is in your 
basement and takes but 
a few minutes time 
once a week tomaintain 


Thousands are in daily use everywhere 
—hundreds of doctors have Permutit in 
their homes. 


Ask for our free booklet, ‘‘ Soft water in 
Every Home.” 


The Permutit Company 
440 Fourth Ave., New York 
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OCEAN HOUSE 


Swampscott, 




















Massachusetts 


On the exclusive North Shore 
A beautiful hotel perfectly appointed, where 
the comfort and pleasure of its guests are 
constantly considered. 
Open May 24 to October 1. 
Every guest room connects with private bath. 
Booklet. Electric Baths. 
Accommodations for 450. 

For reservations write or wire 
E. R. GRABOW COMPANY, INC. 
E. R. GRABOW, President 
Twenty years under the same management 


“Ohe [hotel deLu 
of New England 
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THE BIGGEST INVESTMENT OF 
YOUR LIFE IS YOUR HOME 





SEND FOR THIS 
BOOKLET 


It contains instructive in- 
formation on pipe costs 
and the best installation 
methods. Also literature 
on Reading Cut Nails, 
which hold and prevent 
squeaking floors. 


IRON 


STEEL 


The above are actual unre- 
touched photographs of vent 
pipes on Wanamaker’s 
Store, Philadelphia. 
Both these pipes were 
installed in 1907. Under 
like conditions Reading 
Genuine Wrought Iron 
Pipe far outlived the steel 
pipe. Note conditions of 
both pipes. 





R 


WROUGHT IRON PIPE 





EADIN 


GUARANTEED GENUINE 


HEN you buy or build a home, it’s 
not merely a purchase, it’s a huge in- 
vestment—a life-long investment from 


which you want a high percentage of dividends 
in low upkeep and in happiness. 


A building like the Western Union Building, 
Wells and Bosworth, Architects, is an invest- 
ment, too—only much bigger. It is built with 
all the care and economy that can possibly be 
put into any structure. The plumbing system 
is installed with the pipe that endures — 
Reading Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe. 


Reading Pipe resists rust and consequent cor- 
rosion. It gives long life that is free from the 
expense and annoyance of pipe replacement. 
Its ultimate cost is so low that you can’t afford 
not to use it. 


So, if you build a home, don’t take it for 
granted that the right pipe will be installed — 
see for yourself that Reading Genuine Wrought 
Iron Pipe is used. And if you buy a home, 
look for the Reading imprint on the pipe. It 
assures you of an investment that gives big 
returns in long, uninterrupted service. 





“* ‘Reading’ on every length”’ 


READING IRON COMPANY 
READING, PENNA. 


BOSTON BALTIMORE CHICAGO 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH FORT WORTH 
PHILADELPHIA CINCINNATI LOS ANGELES 


World’s Largest Producers of Genuine 


Wrought Iron Pipe 
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The “last word’ 
Garage Door Hardware 


OU cannot afford to take chances with the old-fashioned, 
swinging, hinged doer for your garage. One dented 
fender may cost you more for repairs and repainting than 
an entire equipment of “‘Slidetite” garage door hardware. 


“Slidetite” construction is positive insurance against 
damage to your car or person through accidental closing 
of door. The wind cannot get to doors hung on “‘Slidetite.” 
Yet they are so easily operated that 
anyone can open or close them 
without effort. 















‘‘Slidetite”’ hung garage doors per- 
mit use of full opening. The 
“Slidetite” trolley track has no 
joints to obstruct free operation. 


There are a host of imitations of ‘* Slidetite.’’ For that reason 
insist on seeing that the hardware which you buy is plainly 
marked “‘ Slidetite,”” manufactured only by Richards-Wilcox. 
If your hardware or lumber dealer does not carry * Slidetite,”’ 
we willbe pleased to tell you where it may be obtained in 
your vicinity. Write for our Catalog L-22. 
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AURORA, ILLINOIS,U.S.A. 
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Minneapolis Chicago i Cleveland LosAngeles 
Philadelphia Boston Indianapolis SanFrancisco 
RICHARDS- WILCOX. CANADIAN prose = 
Winnipeg LONDON, ONT 
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Wall « Ceiling 
13: batelerere) 


For the PORCH 
and GARDEN 


A High Quality Line 
comprising entirely 
new designs suitable 
for exterior decora- 
tion, finished exclu- 
sively in beautiful 
Grey Stone. 


(Af STEEL LATH CO. 
_ Zr . trick eater THE ZANE POTTERY COMPANY 


SOUTH ZANESVILLE, OHIO 


Just out. Every home pianner should have this 
helpful information. Some of its instructive 


chapters are: I— ‘* What a Home Planner Should 
Know About Walls.”” II—“About Ceilings.” 
V—‘Interior Decorative Treatments.” Ask us 
for it—no cost or obligation whether you intend 
to bui:d now or later. Write today. 


























Are you looking for plans for a livable small house ? House Beautiful plans are designed 











to make House Beautiful homes. Circular 10c. 








THE MORNING’S MAIL 


The following letter, from the Vice-President 
of San Francisco Real Estate Board, who is 
also Secretary of the Industrial Association of 
San Francisco, will be of interest in connection 
with the editorial in this issue. 


The general public may be interested in 
learning that the American Plan, as established 
and enforced in San Francisco by the Indus- 
trial Association is something distinct and 
different from the old time, so-called open 
shop. Whereas the open shop, wherever 
enforced, usually has meant the entire absence 
of all restriction of restraint upon employers 
with respect to wages paid, hours of work and 
other conditions of employment —thereby giv- 
ing opportunity for unscrupulous employers to 
deal unfairly —the American Plan in San Fran- 
cisco has set up machinery for reasonable control 
of these matters in the interest of the public. 

The American Plan says to labor: ‘You 
cannot be allowed to secure an autocratic, 
selfish and restrictive control over industry, 
for the result is that not only the industry 
itself, but the whole public is seriously injured 
thereby.’ It says to the employer: ‘You 
cannot be permitted to beat down labor, for 
when labor receives less than that to which it 
is justly entitled, not only labor but the whole 
public suffers seriously and is permanently 
injured — and we will not give you such unlim- 
ited backing that you can enter into combina- 
tions with your competitors and get a monop- 
olistic control in your industry under cover 
of a community-wide organization.’ 

Then, turning again to labor, it says: 
“You are entitled to an equitable wage, to 
reasonable hours and to decent working con- 
ditions, but in turn you must be willing to 
give to your employers honest, loyal and 
efficient service.’ And turning once more to 
the employer, it says: ‘You have the right 
to demand honest, loyal and efficient service 
from your employees. You are entitled to 
the right of hiring and discharging employees 
individually on merit, without outside inter- 
ference, so long as on all occasions that right 


is exercised only upon broad principles of 


justice; and to the right of rewarding individ- 
ual merit in employees, but in turn you must 
recognize the obligation of the management 
to the emplovees generally, and particularly 
to codperate in providing, so far as possible, 
continuous employment.’ 

Roughly, and in brief, that is the American 
Plan as established and enforced in the build- 
ing industry of San Francisco by the Indus- 
trial Association. Theoretically fair, it stands 
proven as practically fair as well. It has 
freed labor from the self-imposed but miscon- 
ceived restraint of selfish leadership, has eman- 
cipated emplovers from the throttling control 
of labor unions, and has guaranteed to the pub- 
lic, to labor and to the employer that all their 
legitimate rights will be protected at all times. 


Erratum: The photographs of the rock garden, 
which appeared in the May number under the 
title ‘Unusual Rock Garden’ should have been 
attributed to Mr. C. W. Maredydd Harrison, 
Landscape Specialist. 
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sash with an automatic shutter 


Mr. Max Epstein’s Residence 
Chicago, Ill, 


An Ilgair installed in a simple 


in window 


























Olde Stonesfield Roofs 


and Flag sing 
wy 


H.T. Lindeberg 
Architect 


Thos. Vietor 


residence 


Red Bank, N. J. 















Send for Sool: No. 20 
THE JOHN D. EMACK CO 


Home Office 
112 South 16th St. v7 — 
° 15 East 49th St. 
° ny 


Philadelphia 

























































Make Your Home A Cleaner— 
More Healthful Place 
To Live In 
— times a day — twenty- 


one times a week — over a thousand 
times a year—greasy fumes, smoke, steam 
and odors from your cooking are borne by 
the air from your kitchen to every room in 
the house where they linger for hours. 
Make your kitchen ajoy spot—your homea 
cleaner, more healthful place by installing an 


[LGATK 


An ILGAIR installed in your kitchen will 
exhaust every trace of objectionable cooking 
odors, steam, smoke and greasy fumes. 


The ILGAIR is easily installed—economical 
to operate. It is the only ventilating fan 
made with a fully enclosed self-cooled 
motor — guaranteed as a complete unit. 


See your electrical or hardware dealer today for 
demonstration or write us for illustrated booklet. 


* OFFICES: FACTORIES -PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
RESTAURANTS : THEATRES - HOUSES - ETC - 














Lunken Windows 


Centuries New 
Sr Ave 


MO 
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OUTSIDE VIEW INSIDE VIEW 


LUNKEN WINDOWS 


in your home are not equalled by any other single type of window on the 
market, and will add a touch of beauty, comfort and convenience that will 
distinguish yours from any other home. 


LUNKEN advantages are many— 


@ Double hung simplicity. @ Factory assembly as a guarantee of quality. @ Any partial 
shading arrangement. @ Any degree of ventilation from a mere crack top and bottom to the 
full 100°% opening. @ Disappearing sash which does not extend into the room, nor stand out in 
the wind, nor interfere with screens. @ Rewirable, double-sliding, rust-proof metal frame, copper- 
bronze cloth fly screens cover the full opening and disappear at a touch into the-window pocket. 
@ Window cleaning on both sides of the sash from inside the room without interference with or 
damage to screening, and without resort to special hardware or operat- 
ing directions.  Zero-tight when closed due to efficient copper weather 
stripping —easy operation— perfect silence. Delivered from factory 
complete, glazed, fitted, hung, screened, weather-stripped, tested and 
guaranteed ready to set in the wall. @ Investigate the many advantages 
of Lunken Windows before you build. Grant us the privilege of sending 
complete and detailed information. Write to-day. 


For details and specifications see Sixteenth Edition Sweets Architectural 
Catalogue, pages 780-783 inclusive. 


The Lunken Window Co. 
4112 Cherry Street - Cininnati, Ohio 
















































THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Your Bathroom— 


Glittering tile and resplendent porcelain prove a sad dis- 
appointment when the water dribbles from rust-clogged 
pipes or your bathtub fills with rusty water. 


Complete comfort in your bathroom requires brass pipe. 
Any other pipe will rust—and that is not all, inferior pipe 


will clog, leak or split. 


Anaconda brass pipe resists corrosion. It insures you 
against torn-out walls, falling or unsightly ceilings, and 
the annoyance and expense of the repairman’s visits. 


The added cost is only $75. for a $15,000. house. By 
adding a fraction of a cent to each dollar to be spent for 
plumbing, you can have Anaconda brass pipe in your 


home. 


Remember the cost of installation is the same. 


Write for our new booklet, ‘*'Ten Years Hence,” which 
tells how you can save on your plumbing. It is free. 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


WATERBURY, CONN. 


MILLS AND FACTORIES 
Ansonia,Conn. Torrington, Conn, Waterbury,Conn Buffalo,N.Y. Kenosha. Wis. 


OFFICES AND AGENCIES 


New York Philadelphia 


Cleveland Cincinnati 
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Onset 





Detroit 





Pittsburgh 
San Francisco 


Providence 
St. Louis 


Boston 
Chicago 
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All the newest European and American introductions 
Highest awards by American Peony Society. 
Highest awards by American Iris Society. 

Movilla plants are unsurpassed for vigor and 
freedom of bloom. 

Descriptive catalog compiled by James Boyd 
and John C. Wister—30¢. Price list free. 


MOVILLA GARDENS 


HAVERFORD PENNSYLVANIA 














or BETTER GARDENS 
--- PERFECT FLOWERS 


Kills Aphis, Thrip, Leaf Hopper and similar sucking insect pests 
on flowers, vegetables, fruits. Bottle, making 6 gals. spray, 35c. 
Order at dealer NOW! 

Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corp. 


Spray Louisville, (Incorporated) Ky. 
Black Leaf 40%, 


O% Nicotine 
























BUILD NOW 

















BOOK REVIEWS 


The Country Life Book of Building and 
Decorating. Edited by Reginald T. 
Townsend, Editor of ‘Country Life.’ 
Fully illustrated. New York: Doubleday, 
Page & Company. 1922. 100 pages. 10X13 
inches. $3.00. 

T is an agreeable task to review the latest 

book which the editor of Country Life has 
compiled on Building and Decoration. Coun- 
iry Life was a pioneer among magazines in 
bringing to American minds a realization of the 
fact that American architects and decorators 
were producing successful houses and beautiful 

interiors, and no doubt this country owes it a 

debt for the encouragement of improved ar- 

chitecture and decoration which can never be 
estimated. 

The illustrations in this volume show the 
satisiving way in which modern architects have 
developed houses of dignity and comfort, which 
are adapted to their environment, and yet ex- 
press individuality and charm so agreeably 
that they are an inspiration to all who have 
problems in home building. Architects in 
America have a vast field from which to choose 
for the work of every age and land is at their 
service, and the range of climate in this coun- 
try makes varying styles appropriate. Thus, 
against California’s golden-fruited orchards 
may be placed creamy stucco villas reminiscent 
of Italy, while the sturdy half-timbered houses 
of old England may stand among the oaks of 
the Middle West, and the Colonial home be- 
longs to streets shaded by both the magnolia 
and the elm. 

This book shows that master hands are at 
work, and the homes illustrated in it range 
from the simple country frame house to the 
formal mansions of brick or stucco. One of the 
most delightful structures is the ‘House on the 
Side of a Hill’ which is the stone realization of 
the studio of an artist’s dream. There are 
practical chapters on fireplace building, fire- 
proofing, plumbing, and similar topics of im- 
portance in house building. 

After the architect has finished a house its 
interior may be enhanced or marred by its 
decoration. This book contains nine delightful 
chapters where each room in the house is taken 
up in turn, and the problem of its decoration 
handled by a master in the art. We recognize 
the names of well-known New York decorators, 
and read with interest their helpful suggestions 
for furnishing and decorating the entire house. 
The maid’s room and the nursery have not 
been forgotten, and there is even a chapter 
on glorifying the cellar! 

There is no study more fascinating than old- 
time craftsmanship, and this volume devotes 
six chapters to Early American arts and crafts. 
These are written by an authority on the sub- 
ject, Mr. Charles Over Cornelius, who is As- 
sistant Curator at the Metropolitan Museum 
of New York. Glass, textiles, furniture, and 
other products of the skilled artisans of early 
America are charmingly described, and the 
articles are illustrated with photographs over 
which collectors will pore. We are all coming to 
realize more and more the beauty of design, 





Arch. Chester A. Patterson, N. Y. C. 
used Tobacco Brown ‘‘CREO-DIPT"’ 
Stained Shingle Roof to Harmonize 
wich Stucco Walls for Paul V. Shields, 
Great Neck, L. I. 
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WHERE stone, stucco or brick is used as a side wall 

material; red, green or brown (solid tones or a 
mixture of shades for a variegated color effect) “CREO- 
DIPT” Stained Shingle roof will lend warmth and beauty. 


“CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles for side walls as well as roofs are 
more and more recognized for their economy. Their value for better 
architectural treatment of side walls as well as roofs is winning the 
appreciation of architects and home owners. They save waste shin- 
gles, lost shingles, and the muss of staining-on-the-job. Pure earth 
pigments ground in pure linseed oil are ground into the wood with 
a preservative creosote oil. The colors do not fade in streaks or 
wash out. Painting and repair bills are saved. 


If you are going to build or remodel, send 6 cents in stamps for Portfolio of Fifty Large 
Homes by Leading Architects; Sample Colors on wood. Ask about 24-in. ‘* Dixie White” 
side walls; also about “CREO. DIPT Thatch Roofs. 


CREO DIPT COMPANY, Inc. 
1077 Oliver Street North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities. Many Lumber Dealers Carry Standard Colors in Stock. 


* ‘“CREO-DIPT’ 
*\\ Stained Shingles 
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Water under pressure when 
and where you want it. 


"THE big country estate can have ample 
water supply under constant pressure in 
every building and on every floor. The little 
cottage and the camp in the woods cai have 
the same service at little cost, pumping water 
from well, lake or spring. 

Paul Water Systems are trouble-free, oper- 
ate without attention, are self-priming, require 
no delicate adjusting, and operate with either 
electric power or gasoline motor. 

Complete systems with pressure tank stor- 
age, or direct (tankless) service. Capacities 
from 100 gallons to 1440 gallons per hour. 

Write for name of Paul dealer 
in your vicinity. 


This Paul Water System is rec- 


ommended to supply all the water 
requirements of residences like is 2 
the home illustrated, furnishing Fort Wayne Engineering & Mfg. Co. 


water under constant pressure in 
all buildings. Also supplying 
soft water in large city homes 
Srom cistern. 


WATEK 


1702 N. Harrison St., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
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How one woman 
learned to save 
time and work; 
how a man took 
business efficiency 
into his home. 


Send for 
this 
Gift Book 


They both say, It's the 
best thing in my home’ 


NSTANTANEOUS Hot Water is conceded first place 
among home conveniences by the thousands who have 
Hoffman Automatic Water Heaters in their homes. 

Nothing brings more comfort or saves more time and work. 




















With a Hoffman there is no tank of water to be heated. You 
simply turn the faucet amy time and steaming water instantly 
flows. Close the faucet and the gas is automatically turned 
off. The complete story of Hoffman convenience, comfort 
and economy is told in this gift book which you may have if 
you send the coupon. Hundreds of men and women are read- 
ing it—to their profit. In justice to your own home, send for a 
copy right now. 


Three books within one cover! One is the experience of a 
housewife. Another is a husband’s message to men. The 
third fully describes Hoffman Water Heaters. Read them! 


The Hoffman Heater Co. 
1679 Oberlin Ave. : Lorain, Ohio 


Branches in all important centers 


The Hoffman Heater Co. is an independent 
organization, not affiliated with any other 
heater company, paying no royalties. 


OFFM 


Instantaneous 
Automatic Water 


Heaters 
For All Homes Using Gas 

















THE HOFFMAN HEATER CO. 
1679 Oberlin Ave., Lorain, Ohio 


Please send me your new “Three Books in One,” includ- 
ing full information about Hoffman Water Heaters. 
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JERSEY 


COPPER 
Screen Cloth 


TRADEgJ ERSEY ax 











Pure Copper For Screens 


The severest test to which screen cloth can ke 
put is actual use in the severe weather conditions 
found in the tropics or near the sea coast. Screen 
cloth which stands up under these conditions 
will give good service anywhere. Copper screen 
cloth has undergone tests of actual service in 
the Panama Canal Zone where large quantities 
of it are used. 

Jersey Copper Screen Cloth is uniformly the most 
durable screen material because it is made of copper 
99. 8% pure; hence there is no variation in compo- 
sition or finish. Each wire is of the same high 
quality. Of all the metals commonly used by man, 
pure copper is the most enduring. 

Jersey Copper Screen Cloth is made by a special 
Roebling process and compares favorably with steel 
in strength and stiffness. You will find in Jersey 
Copper Screen Cloth wearing qualities that no other 
screen cloth possesses—it is ideal for window, door, 
and porch screens. 

You can obtain Jersey Copper Screen Cloth, 16 mesh 
(coarser should never be used) from hardware mer- 
chants in many places or you can specify its use in 
custom-made screens. Our stores and agencies are 
located in many cities (main office in Trenton). 
We will aid you to get it if requested. 

We will gladly send you a booklet entitled ‘A 
Matter of Health and Comfort’? upon request. If 
you are a home owner, you should read it. 


THe New Jersey Wire CLotH CoMPANY 


622 South Broad Street 


Trenton New Jersey 











Just off the Press 


Plan Your 
Home NOW! 


Craftsman Bungalows : Labor. 
vabor. 

192? Edition DeLuxe Colonial Homes 

112 pages of practical, distinctive J featuring exclusively the 

bungalows suitable for any climate, new colonial bungalows 

costing from $300 to $8,500, with and residences. Most orig- 


photos of exterior, interiors, plans, inal and artistic plan book 
size, cost, etc., also valuable sugges- ever printed on this beauti- 
tions on bungalow building written § ful style of archi- 50. 

by experts. tecture. c 


Postpaid 

Order today. Money back if 
unsatisfied. 

YOHO & MERRITT 

Architects 

407 Empire Bldg. 

SEA E, WASH. 





Postpaid 








Just sprinkle about. 
Gallon can $2.00 covers 1000 sq. ft. 





WEED GIS KILLER 


Cleans up — Paths, ‘Drives, Tennis Courts, Gutters, 
etc. Economical — Effective. Saves Time and 





THE SANITAS CO. 33 Keap St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








FOR SALE 





13th CENTURY ARMOUR 


Consists of Helmet, Shield, Arm Guard, Battle Axe and Sword. 


Henry F. Schuch, 2004 Cedar St., Milwaukee, Wis. 








Have you booked the HOUSE BEAUTIFUL LANTERN SLIDES 
on your club or school program? 














and grace of form and proportion with which 
those early workers endowed their handiwork. 
This book shows us that if, as is said, architec- 
ture is an outward expression of national gen- 
ius, America is indeed blessed in having artists 
who interpret so delightfully the inward gleams 
of inspiration. Many of these pictured homes 
have not only charm, but the finished bloom of 
what we call ‘atmosphere.’ 
— EvizaBetu H. Russe.i 


Successful Family Life on the Moderate 
Income, by Mary Hinman Abel. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Co. 5 x 73 inches. 
251 pp. $2.00. 

HIS volume is the latest of Lippincett’s 
Home Manuals, the general editor of 
which is Professor B. R. Andrews of Teachers’ 

College, Columbia University. The author of 

this addition to a valuable series, herself the 

late editor of The Journal of Home Economics, 
is a carefully trained student and writer on 
subjects connected with present-day economic 

problems, and in this work there is set forth a 

digest of her observations and conclusions. 

Amid all the upheaval and confusion of the 
world to-day, when false prophets and teachers 
of advanced doctrines are preaching new and 
untried ideals, it is being found that our do- 
mestic customs and traditions are too firmly 
established to be readily overturned or up- 
rooted, and that they are likely to endure. 
Not without some change or modification, 
however, for with the now all but universal 
entry of women into business and professional 
life and with their wide participation in politi- 
cal activities there is unquestionably involved 
a change in what for centuries has been con- 
sidered woman’s special and particular sphere 
—the home. Family life, we are being told, is 
no more; the lure of external influences has de- 
stroyed the integrity of the home, and with its 
disintegration is presently to come a new dis- 
pensation when a paternal state will undertake 
the rearing and education of children, and 
when living conditions — also supervised by 
the state —will make for even wider liberty 
and increased freedom, all at the expense of 
family life. 

Such visionary plans have no basis in actual 
fact. The family is the unit upon which the 
social structure is built, and since it is destined 
to last it is the part of wisdom to examine its 
foundations, to study the methods of promot- 
ing its efficiency, and to establish a standard 
toward which the family may aspire. All of 
this the author proceeds to do, and in her pages 
conducts an exhaustive inquiry into the many 
problems, economic or social, which concern 
the family’s welfare. The wide scope of this 
inquiry might best be indicated by naming 
even a few of the headings of her twenty 
chapters: Characteristics of the Moderate In- 
come Family; the Financial Partnership; The 
Start in Life as Given by the Preceding Genera- 
tion; The Time Element in Housework; Com- 
munity Help in Recreation and Education; 
The Family Budget; The Standard of Living, 
and The Look Ahead. 
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©Built-in-China 
“Rathroom Accessories 


HEN you build, in- 

sist on having Fair- 
facts bathroom accessories 
installed in your bathroom _ racks,shelves,paper holders, 
walls. They are made of sponge holders and safety 
china which will not crack grips, etc. We shall be 
or stain and they will last pleased tosend youour book- 
as long as the house itself. let The Perfect Bathroom. 

THE FAIRFACTS COMPANY, INC. 

Manufacturers 


234 West 14th St., New York City 


‘Jairlacts Fixtures 


Fairfacts Accessories include 
soap dishes, tumbler and 
tooth brush holders, towel 
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BUILT IN YOUR BATHROOM WALLS 4 























Are you reading Mrs. 
Francis King’s Chron- 
icles of the Garden, in 
this magazine? You will 
find equal pleasure in 
her latest book 


The Little Garden 


F you want a garden book that combines inspiration with practical 
sound sense, we heartily recommend this little volume. Mrs. 
King is known everywhere as an authority on her subject. Her 

knowledge and enthusiasm make her the best fitted person in 
America to lead you in the pleasantest and most helpful way to 
achieve a small garden of which you will be proud. 

One reader of THE LITTLE GARDEN calls it ‘the most inspiring 
and, withal, the most practical book on gardening I have ever read;” 
declaring further that ‘“‘everyone who reads it must become an 
amateur landscape architect, or be immune to the force of suggestion 
altogether,” and that ‘‘THE LITTLE GARDEN should be in millions 
of homes all over America.” 





The various chapters are accompanied by illustrations, color 
charts, and tables, and the price is only $1.75 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PREss, INC. 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find... 
THE LITTLE GARDE N 


..and mail, postpaid, 
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Running Water 
Is necessary to 


HEALTH 


OR the house in the suburbs— 

the summer home—the farm 
house—you can have running water 
and the many conveniencesit brings, 
at little cost. Why pump and carry 
the water you need ? 

You can have a modern kitchen 
sink; a completely equipped bath- 
room in the house; sanitary tubs in 
the cellar. You can have running 
water in the barn or garage; water 
for sprinkling the grass, flowers and 
vegetables. Water, under pressure, for 
fire protection. It will cost you only 
a few cents a week. 


Its Automatic 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
HOME WATER PLANT 


Operates from any electric light socket 
or home lighting plant circuit. Pumps 
water from shallow well, cistern, spring 
or lake. It’s automatic. Noiseless. Has 
durable steel tank ga/vanized to prevent 
rust. The only water plant with the 
famous Fairbanks-Morse pump. 


Capacity—200 Gallons 
Per Hour 

This gives you enough water 
for every ordinary need. Easily 
installed. Trouble-proof. Lasts 
for years. Now selling at low 
price. If you do not know our 
local dealer please write us for 
complete literature. 


Now 
°125~ 


F. O. B. Factory 


























FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


Manufacturers Chicago 
The Canadian Fairbanks- Morse Co., Ltd., Montreal 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


: De a ge ek ee 


| FREE-Book On Home Beautifying | 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. H.B.-7, 
Racine, Wis. (Canadian Factory—Brantford) 
Please send me, free and postpaid, your 


book on Home Beautifying and Wood Fin- 
ishing. One of the best painters here is 


$060s0600)50s00s0ds 0000s s0600000 my AGUNSES 


wood. 
quickly, without a lap or a streak. 


off or smudge. 
darkened and intermixed. 





This book explains how inex- 
pensive soft woods may be 
finished so they are as beauti- 
ful and artistic as hard wood. 
Tells what materials to use 
and how 
cludes color charts—gives cov- 
cring capacities, etc. 
work of experts beautifully il- 
lustrated 
and mail this coupon for a 
free copy. 


It penetrates deeply, 
beauty of the grain without raising it—dries in four hours and does not rub 
Made in 14 beautiful shades which can be easily lightened, 
Color chart in book. 


to use them. In- FURK 
Tur, 
It is the 


in color. Fill out 


JOHNSON’S WOOD DYE 


ITH Johnson’s Wood Dye inexpensive soft woods, such as pine, cypress, 
fir, etc., may be finished so they are as beautiful and artistic as hard- 
Johnson’s Wood Dye is very easy to apply—it goes on easily and 


bringing out the 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. HB-7, Racine, Wis. 


“‘The Wood Finishing Authorities ’’ 
(Canadian Factory—Brantford) 
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Competition for Amateurs in Photographs of 


Small Gardens. Prizes: $50.00, $15.00, $15.00 | 
The Society cf Little Gardens, wishing to promote interest in the artistic 
cultivation of the small home garden, announces a competition to be 
judged from photographs of = gardeas. This competition is directed | 


and will be judged by a committee composed of Miss Harriet Sartain, 
Chairman, Dean of the School of Design for Women, Philadelphia, Miss 
Elizabeth Leighton Lee, Director of the School of Horticulture for Women, 
Ambler, Pa., and Miss Elizabeth Wilson Fisher, Member of the Lantern 
and Lens ( Guild of Women Photographers, Philadelphia. Information 
may be had on application to Mrs. Charles Davis Clark, 2215 Spruce 
Street, Philadelphia. 








| A SCHOLAR’S LETTERS TO A YOUNG LADY 


| Passages from the Later Correspondence of Francis James Child 


In a Limited Edition of only 585 numbered copies, $6.00 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, BOSTON 











“The book is a revelation. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, INc. 





WILD BROTHER 


By WILLIAM LYMAN UNDERWOOD 


It is the life history of a black bear from the Maine woods, and what a history! It is 
a strange tale and a true one, and one feels from the reading of it that the author must have loved this stranger from 
the North and the reader will come to share in part, at least, this love. It is a book which even in the prevailing search 
for sensations will find its place as one of the best and most delightful of the year.” 


At All Booksellers, or 


Strangest of True Stories from 
the North Woods 


47 Illustrations, $2.00 


8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 




















Even the most superficial examination of 
this valuable work will prove the need of the 
American people of guidance in the establish- 
ment and conducting of the home of what 
might be called the ‘middle class’ family, 
which since it excludes the homes of the very 
poor or the very rich, includes the great bulk 
of American homes. Contrary to general belief, 
the fundamental principles governing the best 
functioning of the home are not sensed by 
intuition, and a study of the suggestions here 
given looking to its comfort and happiness will 
unquestionably make for good results. 

— WALTER F. WHEELER 


City Homes on Country Lanes, by William 
E. Smythe. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1922. 5X73 inches. 270 pp. 

2.50. 


tA 


HE trend in America toward country and 

suburban living has resulted in a large part 
of the millions who work in our cities being 
the possessors of out-of-town homes. This 
trend was already strongly in evidence before 
the advent of the automobile, which naturally 
hastened its development, and since automo- 
biles themselves are not beyond the reach of 
even the moderate purse, the suburban and 
even the country areas about our cities are 
now filled with the homes of those who some 
years ago were city dwellers. To aid in 
promoting the movement toward the country 
is the purpose of the present volume. One 
need not read far into its pages to discover that 
the author is anxious to share with others what 
has proved to be a comfort and solace to 
himself. 

He dwells throughout with loving emphasis 
upon the benefits and joys of this better life, 
and points out the fact that these joys and 
benefits are easily to be had at a cost by no 
means prohibitive. 

The work might be regarded as a plea for 
what the English know as the ‘garden city’ 
movement, a garden city being not so much 
a village of spick and span suburban villas, 
such as is apt to claim this term in America, as 
a community in which the civic spirit has been 
developed until it results in an expression of 
what might be called a ‘community of inter- 
est,’ in that everyone is a member of a society 
to which the entire village belongs. The garden 
city idea has been worked out successfully in 
several countries of Europe, perhaps because as 
Mr. Smythe observes on page 214 ‘codpera- 
tion is in the European blood,’ but it has never 
been tried on any considerable scale in 
America notwithstanding the fact that its 
advantages have often been set forth by advo- 
cates both earnest and eloquent. 

The interest of the volume under discussion, 
however, is not necessarily dependent upon 
one’s living in a garden city for it gives much 
valuable advice on gardening, making the soil 
over, live stock, the growing of the winter’s 
food supply and other topics which are of 
interest to dwellers in suburbs and country 
everywhere. 

—Rosert L. AMES 
































SOUTHERN FRANCE IN 
CALIFORNIA 


(Continued from page 20) 


householder of the good old Middle Ages praised 
by Mr. Cram, it is so plain, so substantial, so 
eminently a doorway to close against the world. 
And when we have closed it, it is but a step 
across the tiled hallway to the sunny rear 
porch which, with its sheltering pergola, is 
on a level with the garden behind the house. 
A low hill rises at the rear end of this garden 
and the steps at the back of its space lead to it, 
as well as to the small garage. 

Wholly different in plan and treatment is 
the square house at the south end of the group. 
Each house having its own garage, there is the 
problem of handling these so as not to mar the 
general effect of a European village built before 
garages were even imagined. In a general 
way the plan has been to divide the houses 
from one another by putting a garage between, 
an effective way of securing additional pri- 
vacy in a block of city houses. In the south 
house, the smallest of the group, two large 
doors in the front elevation have been avoided 
by placing the house entrance on the south, 
all the others having an east entrance. Clever 
planning affords service entrance to all houses, 
and in this one the delightful service doorway 
in the garden wall is an attractive resting 
place for the eyes as one walks to the side 
entrance. The flat roof would not be agree- 
able if repeated many times, but here it 
affords a desirable variation in line. A sky- 
light in the roof gives, indoors, an unusual 
effect, for it lights a dining-room which is 
really an indoor patio, with a tinkling fountain 
on the east wall dripping on a bed of ferns. 

Especially notable is the treatment of the 
space at the rear of these houses, not for a 
moment to be referred to in the ordinary way 
as ‘back yards.’ While the different levels of 
the houses and the variations in the party walls 
of each garden are such as to secure, when 
garden growth is accomplished, privacy for 
each householder, the whole is so planned that 
the combined result will be a small park, de- 
lightful to look upon from any window. Per- 
manent garden walks are already laid, and 
there is an irregular spacing of the well- 
planned flower beds, with designs for kitchen 
gardens included, which will automatically 
prevent the possibility of having the land- 
scape marred by a display of bad taste on the 
part of one’s next door neighbor. Ample 
provision has been made in each house for the 
laundry, bath and kitchen service so essential 
to a well-conducted home. The atmosphere of 
the whole is foreign and delightful; the living 
conditions are American and practical. Best 
of all, the houses may be lived in the year 
round if so desired , but their cost is so reason- 
able that their occupancy for a season only 
would be no extravagance. Requiring but 
little service when the occupant is present, 
they need have none at all should he choose to 
lock his door and go back to the work-a-day 
world for a season; his castle in Spain, beauti- 
ful, foreign, simple and comfortable, awaits 
him at ‘Granada,’ Santa Barbara, half-French, 
half-Spanish, yet wholly American. 


JULY, 1922 
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A Startling Discovery for Home Builders 


When it comes to floors, most 
people agree that Oak is the most 
desirable. They know its beauty and 
durability, its sanitary and easy-to- 
clean advantages. They realize that 
Oak Floors enhance selling and rent- 
ing values. They have observed that 
Oak takes any desired stain or finish. 
From every point of view, they 
prefer Oak Floors. 

But they often overestimate the 
cost and thus deprive themselves of 
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pleasure and pride in these dustless, 
shining floors. 

People are surprised to learn that 
they have often spent for a floor 
lamp or a single chair, more than 
enough to floor the room with Oak. 

Oak Flooring prices are one-half 
to three-fourths less than a year 


ago. Anyone who can afford a home 
can now afford Oak Floors. Ask 
any architect, builder or lumber 


Or, write for our booklets, 
They are free. 


dealer. 
in colors. 


OAK FLOORING ADVERTISING BUREAU 
1046 Ashland Block 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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DUCE. 





Three Slices 
of Basy Bread a Day 
Help reduce your weight 
in a natural way. 





Doctors’ Essential Foods Co. Bread _ course. 


Orange, N. 
Gentlemen: 

During the holiday, I have eaten every- 
thing that has been on our regular menu eee ee 1 
Please inform me howto retain my interested in the 
weight, as I have lost sixty bacon an : Basy Bread book- 
do not wish to regain it. believe a eas Sea 
could have lost more, but forthe fact that le t, Ww hic h gives 
I get very little out-doorexercise. Basy reliable informa- 
Bread is everything you claim for it and tion on obesi ty 

and how to re- 


even more. 
Mrs. E. F., Kentucky 





duce. Write for 
your copy today. 
DOCT gee, Fae ttAL Sent in sealed, 


plain cover, post- 


43 Oakwood Ave. 
age prepaid. 


Orange New Jersey 







Easily. . 
Naturally 


Your friends must have told you about Basy Bread, now a recognized 
standard weight-reducing ration. 

Basy Bread is not a medicine or drug, but a wholesome and delicious 
food—scientifically prepared. 

There is no unpleasant dieting—no irksome exercises, in the Basy 
Legions have reported 
remarkable reductions in weight with 
gains in strength and health. 

You will be very much 
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Representatives in All Principal Cities 

















THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





Not Proof 
Only Evidence 






VER notice that when a Ford goes at 30 miles 
an hour there is so much motion evidence 
that it seems as if you must be riding a lot faster? 
GY | Likewise when you roll along at 30 in a big car, 
fH | it runs so smoothly that you never notice it. 
r | It’s exactly the same way with home heating 


If they make a lot of fuss about doing what they 
ought to do, the radiators irritate you. 

U But if they do it the way it should be done, you 
look at them with a deal of satisfaction content- 
But radiators are not the proof of any 
particular boiler. They are only evidence of a 
boiler heating system. Therefore, saying you have 
radiator heat, means nothing. But saying it’s 
Burnham Cosy Comfort heat means all that the 
words mean. 

Exactly what they can mean to you, is best told 
in our Happy Solution Book, to a copy of which 
you are most welcome. 





Canadian Office: 
Harbor Commission Bldg., Toronto 








INCREASE IN BUILDING 


HAT construction activities in this country 
during last March smashed all past rec- 
ords for that month; that the total building for 
the first three months of 1922 was 90 per cent 
larger than last vear and the highest tial for 
three morths in the country’s history, and that 
building contracts for 1922 in America promise 
to exceed all previous years, are among the 
interesting items of information presented in 
the April issue of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion’s Economics and Statistics Bulletin re- 
cently published. 
This bulletin is compiled from data obtained 


from the association’s reports and from govern- 
mental and other reliable sources. It mentions 
that there was in April a plentiful supply of 
labor in the building trades with wages remain- 
ing virtually unchanged from the last month, 
with the exception of decreases in some occupa- 
tions; improvement in employment conditions 
over the country; heavy increase in imports 
and exports during March; improved demand 
in Italy for Southern pine with South America 
offering a favorable market for this lumber, 
and increased production among the industries 
with brighter prospects for business generally. 


















A ROSE AND PURPLE GARDEN 
IN JULY 


(Continued from page 21) 


another suggestion that struck me as strange, 
and yet very lovely, and that was the use of 
the new deep-purple petunias as a ground 
cover for either rose rhododendrons or rose 
peonies. Petunias, as a rule, are not accus- 
tomed to such aristocratic associations, but 
it speaks a world for the new varieties, as well 
as for our more catholic tastes, that they are 
coming into such company. 

For July there is another rose and purple 
color scheme, that I used with great success in 
my own little garden, a color scheme that is not 
so fine for mass effect as the combination of 
phlox, zinnias and violas that Mrs. Shipman 
has used in Mrs. Abbott’s garden, but that has 
a delicacy and charm quite its own. It is a 
practical suggestion, too, if you have not the 
space to use perennials like the phlox, but 
want an annual that you can take out when 
it has finished blooming so as to make room 
for later effects. This lighter scheme is the use 
of the lovely deep rose annual larkspurs for 
the centre of your borders with the purple 
larkspurs at the corners and heliotrope all 
along the edge. And in among the heliotropes, 
well towards the edge, there were clumps of the 
zephyranthes rosea — also called zephyr or 
fairy lily. 

The rose and purple color scheme for the 
garden can be extended into August with 
heliotrope and snapdragons or with rose 
gladiolus and purple bell-flowers, and later 
still a late rose phlox or rose bushroses or the 
two together are lovely in front of purple 
butterfly flowers (Buddleas) and purple asters. 

Of all these rose and purple suggestions for 
the different months, none is simpler nor more 
luxurious than Mrs. Abbott’s lovely garden. 
Phlox, for instance, can certainly take care of 
itself. Zinnias are the kind of dependable 
annuals that not only do well for themselves, 
but that will fill in at any time in case of need, 
while the violas, if they take to you at all, 
know how to be both grateful and prolific. 
There used to be a time when a hot-house 
delicacy of constitution was as much admired 
in a flower as in a woman, but we have come 
upon sturdier days. More and more sturdy 
flowers like phlox and zinnias, marigolds and 
sunflowers are coming into their own again. 
The reason for this is that the new planting is 
done for a different purpose than the old. It 
is done, as here in Mrs. Abbott’s garden, with 
the idea of getting a certain general effect by 
using simple masses of broken color in a broad 
way. This is quite a different point of view 
from planting flowers singly for themselves 
alone. It’s more the artist’s way of using color 
than the horticulturist’s. It’s in the line of 
progress, however, for it raises the art stand- 
ard of the garden and brings it more closely 
into touch with our modern life. I wish | 
could tell you more of the amazing progress 
along this line that gardens are making, for 
it is in these new relationships to color as well 
as to architecture that our gardens are espe- 
cially significant to-day. 


























THE SIMPLE USE OF THE 
PERIOD STYLES 
(Continued from page 27) 


deep, spanned by the Tudor arch, and lined 
generally with stone or brick which was some- 
times plastered over. Mantel shelves upon 
which to place various small ornaments had 
not yet come into use and the chimney breast 
was often paneled, but generally in a form 
somewhat more elaborate than that used upon 
the surrounding walls and often bearing the 
monogram, crest, or coat of arms of the owner 
of the house. ‘With the increasing use of 
modeled plaster came the use, in many in- 
stances, of plaster panels above fireplace open- 
ings in richly worked patterns. 

One of the most interesting developments of 
English interior details during this period was 
that of the window. Not only were casement 
windows placed in groups of twos and threes, 
but there now began the use of the oriel or 
shallow bay-window, extending from floor to 
ceiling, and filled entirely with small casement- 
windows divided by muntins which were some- 
times of wood but generally of stone. 

This briefly sketched outline of the archi- 
tectural details of the sixteenth-century Eng- 
lish interior suggests nothing which could not 
be had to-day and at a cost by no means pro- 
hibitive. The effect of paneling on walls may 
be readily approximated, when real paneling of 
wood cannot be indulged in, by the use of wood 
mouldings in the form of rails and stiles, nailed 
in panel-forms upon plaster walls and then 
painted or stained. To secure a somewhat 
stronger and more vigorous effect, a fabric of 
some suitably rough texture could be used to 
cover the plaster walls before the stiles and 
rails are applied. Plaster ceilings modeled in 
relief are by no means of excessive cost, and use 
is made by the firms manufacturing such ceil- 
ings of many old plasterwork patterns copied 
from ceilings which are still actually in place 
in England or Scotland. The use of a coved 
ceiling is often desirable and it need not be 
confined to rooms of any great size. To con- 
struct such a ceiling is not at all difficult and 
its use will generally create a distinguished ef- 
fect out of all proportion to its very moderate 
cost. Where some other treatment seems to be 
more appropriate, a flat plaster ceiling may be 
covered with an all-over pattern, or if an en- 
tirely different treatment seems necessary it 
may be had by merely leaving the rafters 
themselves exposed, smoothing them off and 
staining them, and perhaps plastering the ceil- 
ing areas between the rafters. 

Much of the interest of the Tudor and 
Jacobean interiors is due to the direct, sturdy 
design of the furniture which belongs with 
them. This was the ‘age of oak’ and the same 
forests which furnished the wood for the panel- 
ing of walls supplied the oak for the furniture. 
The pieces used were chiefly tables in various 
forms, the chairs, benches, or stools which be- 
longed with them, and cupboards, buffets, or 
‘dressers’ of different kinds. Tables were of a 
number of types, one popular form being the 
long, narrow table supported upon two bulbous 
legs arranged ‘pedestal fashion’ and usually 
connected by stretchers which gave them 
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Wash and Bathe 
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in Running-Water 


Why a morning shower gives you 
a two hour start on the day 


This applies especially to a cold shower. The clean, sparkling spray 
strikes the skin and contracts the surface blood vessels. This drives 
the blood momentarily towards the heart. Aroused to greater activity 
the heart drives the blood back again with still greater force filling 
even the tiniest blood vessel to its utmost capacity, stimulating and 
invigorating the entire system—and then the water runs off. Besides 
being delightfully refreshed you are actually clean. 


The Speakman Shower shown in the illustration is the H-952'; ideal 
in connection with the Deshler Bath fixture (the three handles) for 
either built-in corner or recess tub; has Mixometer and Anyforce 
Shower Head which put the shower’s force and temperature under 
the instant control of the bather. With this and many other types of 
Speakman Showers you can easily bathe without wetting your hair. 


Let your plumber tell you about Speakman Showers. He 
will also give you a Speakman Shower Booklet, or write us. 
You might also ask your architect about Speakman Showers. 


SPEAKMAN COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


SPEAKMAN SHOWERS 








AMUNDSEN’S WEATHER REPORTS 


HEN Capt. Ronald Amundsen goes into 
the Arctic this summer with his ship 
Maud on another scientific expedition he will 
send out daily weather reports by radio. Dur- 
ing the first part of his proposed trip from Ber- 
ing Strait across to Greenland these flashes of 
polar weather news will be caught by the 
United States wireless station at Nome, Alaska, 
and forwarded to the Weather Bureau of the 
United States Department of Agriculture at 
Washington. As the Maud makes her way 
down the other side of the world her messages 
will be received by the Norwegian radio sta- 
tion at Spitzbergen. 
The Norwegian Government has suggested 


that it would be desirable that weather reports 
of such scientific value be continuously at the 
disposal of all countries on both the European 
and American continents, and proposes that 
an exchange of this information be arranged, 
the messages received during the first part of 
the expedition to be sent out by the United 
States and those received later to be sent out 
by Norway. 

Preliminary arrangements have been made 
for the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture to receive Captain Amundsen’s weather 
reports, and the further proposals for trans- 
mitting reports to Europe have been taken up 
by the proper Government authorities. 
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“THE VALUE OF MONEY 
IS MEASURED BY THE 
PERMANENCY OF 
WHAT IT BUYS.” 

John Bemer Crosby 





Why Not Have a“Glory Room’? 


ce . . . . . . . . 
That is the inviting and inspiring term which a 
famous publisher applied to his own Cypress Sun-parlor. 
The same idea begets a hunger for a Cypress Sleeping Porch. 
It is not at all necessary to wait until we build a new house. Why 
not ‘tack one onto our present home’? It is always possible— and 
always a fine investment, entirely aside from the delight of using it. 
That very helpful, foresighted, broadminded and kindly-intentioned group of 
men known as the Cypress Association have employed some of the best talent 
in the country to provide thoroughly practical—really usable—as well as highly 
artistic, plans for the free use of those who really care. Of course, they hope 
to thereby broaden still further the wide preference for Cypress, ‘the Wood 
Eternal’ for all non-rot applications, but that is only natural and does not detract 
from the great and lasting benefit to the public due to ‘an educated insistence 
on the best wood for the given purpose’”.—J. B. C. 


Vol. 35 is the Sun Parlor & Balcony Book. 48 pages. 32 pictures. 1 “For 
Health,” a special supplement. 7 working plans with full specifications. 


FREE on request. Write. (Also ask for Vol. 43, a surprise book.) 
SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


»Yo> 1206 Poydras Building, New Orleans, Louisiana ul 3 


texte. Aten atl or 1206 Graham Building, Jacksonville, Florida ne 


hoe 
Insist on TRADE -MARKED CYPRESS at your local lumber dealer’s. 
If he hasn't it please advise us promptly and we will see that you are supplied. 
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CONTROL OF GRASSHOPPERS 


uniform basis, so that the results obtained may 
be easily compared. 
It is also planned to construct an interna- 


ARIOUS steps are being taken in the re- 
gions heavily infested by grasshoppers 
last year to prepare for their adequate control 


during the coming season should the same 
situation arise, says the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

At a recent conference attended by ento- 
mologists from Canada, as well as State and 


Federal entomologists, plans were coérdinated 
for conducting a series of experiments this year 
to determine the most effective poisoned baits 
for various species of grasshoppers which infest 
different regions. The work is to be done on a 


tional map, showing in a large, regional way 
the grasshopper conditions in both Canada 
and this country. This map will be available 
both in making an annual record and for future 
reference in control work. A special agent of 
the Bureau of Entomology, with headquarters 
at Billings, Montana, has been assigned to 
make investigations bearing on the grass- 
hopper situation this year in Wyoming, North 
Dakota, Minnesota, and other affected areas, 








solidity. Another favorite form of table was 
that supported by four or sometimes six legs 
which were braced together with stretchers, the 
legs being sometimes carved but often merely 
turned, but always solid, somewhat heavy, and 
of bold outline. The gate-legged table belongs 
to this period and was, of course, made, like the 
other details of furniture, of oak. The bulbous 
legs which were sometimes used for tables were 
also used at times for the massive cupboards 
which were important details of furnishing in 
the sixteenth-century home. Quite different 
from the cupboard, but highly important, 
particularly during Jacobean times, was the 
‘dresser’ — a low buffet which often consisted 
of drawers or a low cupboard, but which sup- 
ported a superstructure which was really a 
series of shallow shelves upon which the Eng- 
lish housewife arranged her best pottery and 
pewter. 

As already suggested, the carrying-out of a 
modern interior in the Tudor, the Elizabethan, 
or the Jacobean style would not be at all dif- 
ficult and the result would be characterized by 
considerable dignity and distinctiveness. The 
present-day manufacturers of furniture have 
by no means overlooked the merits of the de- 
signs used during this era of English history, 
The reproductions of sixteenth-century furni- 
ture made by one or two American firms are 
direct and authentic copies of some of the best 
antiques of the period, which still exist and 
have the advantage — not always possessed by 
the originals — of being made to withstand the 
ravages of American methods of heating; the 
carving is fully equal to that which made fa- 
mous the craftsmen of England and the finish or 
patina is just that which old oak furniture 
would acquire in any well-ordered English 
household. 

With walls, windows, and chimneypiece ar- 
ranged in proper fashion, and with a few pieces 
of carefully selected oak furniture in place, the 
sixteenth-century interior will present an ap- 
pearance well calculated to encourage further 
effort to carry out its consistent arrangement. 
Window hangings need present no difficulty to 
anyone who is fortunate enough to be building 
and furnishing in this most winsome of styles. 
Sash curtains should be hung next the glass, 
linen ‘homespun’ or casement cloth being 
particularly suitable; and over them might be 
hung heavier curtains which might come to the 
sill, or better still, extend to the floor, made 
perhaps of some appropriate figured fabric in 
dull red or old blue. Few details would add as 
much to such an interior as the use of leaded 
glass in the casements, since such glass supplies 
a character which nothing else can give. 
There are countless beautiful old designs which 
the workers in glass are quite ready to supply 
at a comparatively moderate cost, and the rich- 
ness of the effect will be considerably height- 
ened by the use of a few panels of colored and 
figured glass set in the areas of the leaded glass. 
The floors of the sixteenth-century interior will 
probably be of wide boards, stained oak and 
waxed, and pegged down to the under timbers. 
Upon such floors a few rugs may be used, care 
being taken to select rugs of some extremely 
simple kind and to Kiave them of suitable sizes, 
lest too many small rugs give the rooms a 




















restless appearance. The austerity of wooden 
benches or seats may be tempered somewhat 
by the use of cushions of needlework or some 
imitation of it. 

An experiment in furnishing according to 
any definite period has, of course, an educa- 
tional value which is quite apart from the 
satisfaction likely to be given by the results at- 
tained. A study of this or any other period 
will teach one a kind of keen discrimination and 
the ability to recognize the small belongings 
which go with each of the styles, and one may 
then have the pleasure of collecting them, 
either in the excellent reproductions now being 
made or, sometimes, in antiques themselves. 
Even those, however, who are careful to main- 
tain the consistency of an interior often find 
that best results are obtained when a few pieces 
of a closely related period are included. It is 
always safe to follow the rule that at least a 
few of the furnishings may belong to a period 
somewhat later than that in which the struc- 
ture itself is designed, and with this in mind 
one may safely use in a setting which is Tudor, 
Elizabethan, or Jacobean, furniture of any of 
these periods themselves, or of the later Jaco- 
bean or Stuart period which possesses a high 
distinction of its own. 


AN OHIO TOWN OF NEW 
ENGLAND ‘TRADITIONS 


(Continued from page 37) 


memory of buildings with which they had 
been familiar or on which they had worked in 
the East. The good sense of proportion and 
the general misunderstanding of mouldings 
evident in so much of this work would sug- 
gest that they were in possession of drawjngs 
or engravings which gave them reasonably 
accurate proportions, but that they were de- 
pendent upon memory or ingenuity in the 
working-out of details. 

The college buildings are very simple and 
severe, and when one reads of the difficulties 
encountered in raising the funds for their 
erection, many contributions coming in the 
form of labor and farm produce, one can but 
wonder that any allowance was made for orna- 
mental detail. The chapel, which is the most 
pretentious of the group, was erected in 1836. 
Like the other buildings, it is of brick with stone 
lintels and sills at the windows. The belfry, 
pediment, and cornice are, of course, built of 
wood and, curiously enough, the frieze is carried 
acress the front alone, the brickwork being 
carried up to the cornice on the side walls. 
Above the basement, the walls are broken by 
pilasters between the windows, terminating in 
elliptical arches which occupy the space cor- 
responding to the frieze on the front. The 
stone lintels of the upper windows and the cap- 
stones of the pilasters are on a level and carry 
the line of the front pilaster caps along the 
sides, giving the effect of a stringcourse bal- 
ancing the one which crowns the basement. 

The chapel room occupies the two upper 
stories and has a gallery with paneled front 
around three sides. This is supported by Doric 
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Duncan Fraser, Architect, 
New York 






Drawing room in a of H. S. Snyder, 
Farmersville, 


Registers vs. Radiators 




























ITH one or two incon- dorsed by the ablest architects 
spicuous registers in the and used by many of them in 
floor or wall even the largest their own homes. It is equally 
rooms are kept at a comfortable well adapted to large or small 
temperature. ‘The houses, and its 
air is fresh and pure, automatically hu- 
and wall and window midified air not 
spaces are avail- only promotes 
able for furnishings health and com- 
instead of being fort, but prevents 
cluttered up with floors and furni- 
obtrusive radiators. ture’ from.  shrink- 
The Kelsey Warm ing and pulling 
Air Generator is en- apart. 


Let us send you “ Kelsey Achievements” and any 
other information you desire on the heating question. 


wetercee THE A ELSEY mmooee 


565-H Fifth Avenue 405-H P. 0. % 
(Corner 46th St.) WARM AIR GEDERATOR —_— 


(Trade-Mark Registered) 
306 James Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 






































(DECORATIVE FLOWER BOXES) 


Model in Black 

Enamel with Hand These quaint wall panels, unique in design and rich in color, 

Pai combine the essentials of decorative value, usefulness and 
ainted Color adaptability. 


Decorations, $5.00 
SOMETHING ORIGINAL AND DISTINCTIVE! 


Pixie Cartouches are hand colored with high grade paints and 
| guaranteed waterproof. The flower container is 7} inches deep 
and being lined with galvanized metal, will allow for sufficient 
earth to cultivate a large plant. Simply but strongly con- 
structed, Pixie Cartouches assure cleanliness as well as color 
and require but little care. 

Extremely light in weight, Pixie Cartouches are easily 
moved and are oyepe with hooks for fastening on any 
well. Size 40” x 12 

“* Pixie Products,” an illustrated booklet of novel 
decorations designed and produced by The Master 
Craftsmen, sent FREE on request. 






























THE MASTER CRAFTSMEN 
815 East 17th St. Kansas City, Mo. 





‘Pixie Ca rtouches | 
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it just as this Colonial 


Why Not Use Your China Closet 


G) as a Radiator Enclosure? @) 
H Use the under part of 


room where the fire- ‘ 
place should have no i 


make your selections. 








columns resting on plinths, which are built 
into the pew ends and are uniform with them 
in height. 

Two of the old buildings, known as South 
College and Middle College, have been de- 
stroyed, and in another, the Atheneum, was 
a beautiful assembly-room, with a flat dome 
and detail of unusual excellence, which was 
destroyed quite recently in the course of 
reconstruction. 


fp home owner has done dominant division of le Among the more interesting of the old 
f with the help of one of honors. places, of which many were the homes of 
ig roe nee Rearranging your pres- | & faculty members, is the Hosford-Lee house. 
Ki — : ent cupboard for a 4 It is an excellent example of the gambrel 
i What is the use trying ‘Il a 8 aa 
: a didilliees aaa - le “ osure or pro- fs roofed type and it is unfortunate that so much 
B : : a . : 
“1  obtrusiveness by paint- pany deed “i a = : of its charm should be lost in the photograph 
@ caer St the , new one, 1s exceedingly e because of the absence of its window blinds, 
2 ing it the same as your Saal W oe 3 F : : ? 
if wood work or in tints “i 08 oe d ‘i 43. Ei which were being painted at the time the photo- 
#{ to match your wall. nies a & graph was taken, and also because the original 
| The heat will quickly hich alow sara : small-paned sashes have been replaced by the 
G] tuna Colonial white sketches showing how & ugly modern ones with large lights — a favorite 
ff to a regrettable yel- sedis ie. & form of vandalism with restorers. 
33] low; and the tints to % The Morley house, which faces the north 
i match simply — tone Also several of our 500 # : ae : A 
Y Se : f x end of the campus, is very simple in detail, 
[| down the radiator’s in- er eee a 5 but is given a distinguishing touch by th 
= sistence. But it is just grilles from which to & 8 . mee Ss oy we 
* panels under its windows, which tie them 


as obtrusively in the 
way. Just as discord- 
ant a note in a Colonial 
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together in pronounced vertical groupings, 
and by the low wings on either side, which 
add a delightfully restful and homelike touch. 
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You are most welcome 
to the booklet. 
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special design. 








The Colonial grille design is just a suggestion. 
We have numerous others for your selection. 
Or we will gladly make them from your own 8 


TUTTLE & BAILEY MFs Co. 


Established 1846 
2 WEST 45TH STREET 
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Governor Winthrop Desk 


A piece of rare beauty, faithful in line and detail 
and custom built of the very best material by 
skilled cabinet makers. Genuine selected ma- 
hogany, hand-rubbed finish, dust proof drawers, 
solid brass fittings. Corresponds to the finest 
pieces sold by exclusive dealers and guaranteed 
to be satisfaciory. 

38 inches long, 30 inches deep, 42 inches high. 
This is our Carefully boxed 
feature piece $ 1 05 for shipment 
specially priced safe delivery. 

Sent on receipt of price or C. 0. D. with $20 deposit. 
Plates of other antique reproductions on request. 





WINTHROP FURNITURE Co., 18 Psgonshire Street | 





DAY PU?isSes 
New York-~Halifax~Quebec 


THE PALATIAL TWIN-SCREW 


8. 5. “FORT HAMILTON” 


make 4 unusually attractive cruises 


Sailing from New York 


July 8-22, Aug.5-19 
Stopping One Day at Halifax—Two Days at Quebec 


Sailing through the Northumberland Straits, Gut of 
Canso and up the Saguenay River. Magnificent scenery, 
smooth water, cool weather. The ship has spacious 
promenade decks, and all deck games, many rooms with 
bath, finest cuisine, etc. Orchestra for dancing. 


The round trip occupies 12 days, rate $150 and up, or 
one way to Quebec, 5 days, $80 and up. 


will 


No passports required for these cruises. For illustrated 
literature address 


FURNESS BERMUDA LINE 


34 Whitehall Street, New York 
Or any Tourist Agent 

















THE EVERY-YEAR CALENDAR —For the Vegetable Garden 
By FLORENCE TAFT EATON 


It provides rules for every month of the year and givesmany important details in regard to planning 
Each sheet contains space for personal notes. 


“A year of information for only $1.00” 


and treating the garden. Size 9} x II. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 


8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 











The Beebe house, with its Ionic colonnaded 
porch, suggests the Southern mansion. Its 
front doorway is rather disappointing, the 
‘Black Walnut Age’ detail suggesting that it 
may be an addition grafted on during that 
gruesome period. This supposition is strength- 
ened by similar deformities on its neighbor 


NEW YORK : Sieayes 
across the road, which has a fine, dignified 
facade with great fluted pilasters, but which has 

susan encase been ‘touched up’ with jig-sawed brackets on 


the entablature, a Victorian porch, and a door- 
way like this one, in place of the original whose 
fanlight now reposes in the attic. It is diffi- 
cult to imagine the mental processes of the 
benighted individuals who desecrated so many 
of the fine old buildings, but that lamentation 
has been chanted so often that it has become a 
hackneyed refrain. 

One of the most dignified houses in the town 
is the Baldwin-Buss house whose classic front, 
with its great lonic pilasters, is exceptionally 
pleasing. The detail is excellent, the fanlight 
in the pediment being of unusually good de- 
sign, and the doorway has the small reeded 
columns in pairs and the incised sunbursts 
that are common in parts of New England 
but are quite unusual in this vicinity. Like 
many houses of its type, it has a low wing at 
one side, set back from the front and running 
parallel with it. 

A doorway that is a decided contrast to the 
one on this house, is seen at the Seymour 
house. It is a good rendering of the Greek 
Doric, and its correctness may be attributed to 
the scholarship of its original owner, Professor 
Seymour, who was one of the famous Greek 
scholars of his time. 

It is surprising to learn what an important 
part this little town has played in our nation’s 
history, and it would be impossible to estimate 
the influence it has exerted along educational 
lines. The old astronomical observatory was 
the second to be established in the United 
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States, and in it Elias Loomis made observa- 
tions that attracted the attention of scientists 
throughout the world. Dr. Josiah Strong 
passed his boyhood here and a long line of 
men, prominent in the realms of education, 
literature, religion, law, and politics, secured 
their training in the buildings on this old cam- 
pus. The famous abolitionist, John Brown, 
came here with his parents as a child and spent 
much of his early life in and around Hudson. 
With the removal of the college to Cleveland 


_in 1882, the little village fell asleep, but a 


decade or more ago, a man of wealth, who had 
been a Hudson boy, returned with a vision of 
an awakening. 

He installed modern public utilities, pur- 
chased and restored old buildings, erected new 
ones, and eventually secured control of the 
campus, restoring such of its buildings as were 
not beyond repair, and establishing it once 
more as an institution of learning. 

As a result of these restorations and inno- 
vations the town began to take on new life; 
seekers after quiet, suburban homes came from 
Cleveland, Akron, and other near-by cities, 
and to-day the buildings that were neglected 
and ruinous have regained their charm, the 
great trees have been protected from the in- 
roads of decay and insect enemies, and the 
town presents an appearance of wholesome 
vigor that makes it once more worthy to carry 
on the traditions of a town of New England 
origin. 


THE HOME EXPERIMENT STATION 


(Continued from page 58) 
seedling iris, each of whose petals were half 
deep-blue and half white. 

Among those perennials which we select for 
reproduction and renewal in our own garden 
and advise as stand-by when starting a new 
one are, besides the above, columbines, — 
particularly the fairy-like, many-hued, long- 
spurred variety, —campanula (Canterbury 
bells the best of this enchanting family), holly- 
hocks, coreopsis, veronica, gallardia, ‘Mar- 
garet’ and other carnations, Oriental and Ice- 
land poppies, mallows, helenium and heliopsis; 
pansies and violas as a matter of course. 

Most perennials do not blossom until the 
year after planting; some, however, as Canter- 
bury bells, Margaret carnations, and Iceland 
poppies bloom the first season, if given an early 
start. When planting seeds of perennials use 
the cold frames, which, by July, are empty. 
Dig out some of the used-up earth, replace 
with some from the bottom of the compost 
heap, make all fine and light, wet down, and 
plant the seeds broadcast in five-inch-wide 
spaces, labeling each. Use a yardstick or 
board in making divisions. Sprinkle seeds 
rather scantily, sift earth over to the depth of 
about one-fourth inch, and ‘firm’ with the 
board. Water with a fine spray of preferably 
tepid water every night. We often adopt the 
simple and rather amusing method of keeping 
the ground moist while the seeds are germinat- 
ing by covering it with big rhubarb leaves. It 
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Ball Room Beauty 


for any floor in your home 


Maple is the accepted floor for danc- 
ing. The glass-like polish which it 
naturally takes is increased by friction. 
Its hard, tough, close-grained texture 
shows no wear. 


And who can forget its beauty? How 
often, as in a mirror, have you seen 
each attractive detail of the ball room 
enhanced by the glistening surface 
of this flooring? 


Floor with Maple when you build, 
and have the ideal floor for dancing 
when you want it—and the lustre of 
the ball room floor always with you. 
In home or apartment, Maple is the 
coming flooring. In office, church, 
school, public or industrial build- 
ings, it has long been the choice of 
owners and architects. 


Breecu and Brrcu 


Beech and Birch are closest akin to Maple. 
These three floorings give you a range of 
color possibilities which meet all require- 
ments. Underthe MFMA trade-mark are 
sold the climate-hardened, slow-growth 
floor woods of Michigan and Wisconsin 
—you get Maple, Beechand Birch at their 
finest in the products of the Maple Floor- 
ing Manufacturers Association. 


Ask your architect and retail lumber 
dealer for full information regarding 
these three leading woods for floors. 


MapPLe FLoorRiInG MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1045 Stock Exchange Building, Chicago 





The letters MFMA on Maple, economically conserve every 
Beech orBirch flooring signify particle of this remarkabie 
that the flooring is standard- wood. This trademark is for 
ized and guaranteed by the your protection. Look for iton 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers the flooring you use. 
Association, whose members 


must attain and maintain the 
highest standards of manufac- 
ture.and adhere to manufac. 
turing and grading rules which 











Floor with Maple 


Beech or Birch 











SCIENTISTS SEEK MOTH PARASITES 


HE search for foreign parasites of the 
gipsy and the brown-tail moths, serious 
insect pests introduced some years ago into the 
United States, has been resumed by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
following an interruption due to war condi- 
tions. S. S. Crossman and Dr. John N. Sum- 
mers, who have been associated with this 
branch of the work of the Bureau of Entomol- 
ogy for several years, left this country the lat- 
ter part of January to take up the hunt in 
Europe and Japan, respectively. 
Prior to the war, parasites from abroad were 
received in this country and were propagated 
and disseminated throughout the area infested 


with the pests. Many of the species imported 
were successfully established, and it was pur- 
posed to continue the work of importing, study- 
ing, and colonizing in the field all species of 
parasites found to aid in the control of the two 
pests in their native homes. The outbreak of 
the war, however, prevented this. It is be- 
lieved that much benefit will be derived from 
further work abroad in importing beneficial 
parasites to aid in control in thts country. A 
number of the species imported prior to the 
interruption did not become established for 
various reasons, some of which are not well 
understood at this time. It seems certain that 
some of these species can be established. 
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DO YOU KNOW why birch is 
so widely favored for interior finish 
and furniture by those who know 
most about woods and their qualities? 
It is mighty well worth your while 
to know if you are going to invest any 
money in furniture or in a buildi 

We couldn't beZin to tell you the 
many reasons for birch superiority 
in this space. But if you will ask us 
for a copy of the “birch Book”’ it will tell 
you the whole story. 

That book will certainly open your 
eyes to the value there is for you in 
the use of birch. The information 
it contains is not merely interesting, it is 
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A Treet for the Connoisseur of Books 
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is surprising how quickly the seeds will sprout 
under this green blanket. After they are well 
started thin out carefully, and occasionally 
loosen the earth around them with an old steel 
fork. Protect with cheesecloth or mosquito 
netting during the intensest heat of the day. 
Any time, after the second leaves have devel- 
oped well, transplant into permanent position 
or into a bed where they can winter. 

Keep all seedlings well watered, both before 
and after transplanting. Tender varieties 
sometimes winter more successfully in an 
unused cold frame; cover with leaves. Fox- 
gloves are the hardest of all to carry over; 
small boxes or tubs, — if you don’t mind their 
unique appearance in the garden, — set over 
good-sized plants, often take a few specimens 
through an otherwise killing winter. Be very 
careful, when mulching, not to entirely cover 
the crowns of either foxgloves or Canterbury 
bells, as there is even more danger of their 
rotting than freezing. 

If one has no cold frame in which to start 
seedlings, a special bed should be made for the 
purpose, in which the seeds may be sown and 
also wintered, unless one wishes to set them in 
permanent position in the fall. It pays to take 
pains with such a bed; enrich it and make the 
soil fine and light. Sow the seeds in rows, or 
broadcast in five-inch-wide spaces; always use 
markers. Thin the seedlings, keep weeded, 
cultivate carefully, and keep watered. If 


coarse hay, light leaves or other litter, to pre- 
vent alternate freezing and thawing; see that 
this covering does not pack down too closely. 
If leaves are used it is a good idea first to lay a 
few small branches over the bed. 








AMONG OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


ANTOINETTE PerretT (Mrs. GALEN J. Per- 
RETT) writes that she started visiting gar- 
dens with a small camera, purely as a rec- 
reation, but found it such a fascinating 
pastime and received such encouragement 
that now, during the summer months, each 
week finds her searching for new and beauti- 
ful gardens to share with the public, with 
the hope that some day similar gardens 
may border Main Street. 









DREER’S 
Mid-Summer Catalogue 


offers a choice list of Strawberries, in- 
cluding the best ever-bearing sorts, and 
gives directions for planting so that you 
will raise a full crop of Strawberries next 
year. It also offers a select list of Celery 
Plants, Seasonable Vegetable, Flower 
and Farm Seeds for summer sowing. 
Garden Implements and Tools, Fertiliz- 
ers and Insecticides. 












Write for a Free copy today and 
kindly mention this publication 


HENRY A. DREER 
714-716 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A Callahan Sectional Greenhouse brings 
to its owner many things—all-year-’round 
flowers and out-of-season delicacies for the winter 
table, of course. But more than that, there is a 
certain prestige and distinction that accompanies 
the ownership of such an outdoor conservatory. 
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are designed especially for city residences and 
suburban homes, The size and price varies, but 
the quality never changes. At the new prices 
you can now have one for as low as $300. 
Callahan Greenhouses are built in completely 
unit sections and shipped ready to 
assemble. Any handy man can 
quickly and easily bolt the 
sections together. 
Let us send you The Greenhouse 
Book —it gives full details. 


T. J. CALLAHAN CO. 
9275S. Perry St., Dayton, Ohio 
Also manufacturers of larger Greenhouses 


for Commercial Growers. If interested, 
ask for Commercial Catalog. 


NEW 


LOW 
PRICES 
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Gorpon Ross, whose interesting and helpful 
series of articles of first aid to those plan- 
ning to build is concluded in this issue, is 

| a young architect of Boston. 

ELIZABETH LEONARD STRANG is a practising 
landscape architect who has contributed 
several articles to The House Beautiful. 
Her last article, ‘The Garden of Green,’ 
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Consolation 


By MRS. ALBION FELLOWS BACON 





Young Boswell 


By CHAUNCEY BREWSTER TINKER 


appeared in the March issue. 

Harvey WHIPPLE, the editor of Concreie, is 
closely in touch with the latest experiments 
along the line of the use of concrete, exposed 
and treated as decorative material. 

CuesterR H. Watcott, a well-known archi- 
tect in Chicago, of the firm of Clark and 
Walcott, when asked to contribute an arti- 
cle upon the progress of domestic archi- 
tecture in the Middle West, wrote: ‘I am 
not a champion of Western Architecture 
“‘as she is,” but rather look forward to 
growth by contact with the best that is 
being done throughout the world. The so- 
called Western School I am not in sym- 
pathy with, but | shall try to do justice 
to both sides.’ 


“With beautiful simplicity and direct- ' 
ness the writer relates a spiritual experi- 
ence of her own, following the sudden loss 
of a dearly beloved daughter. Though the 
sense of spiritual exaltation which sustained 
her in her bereavement may be granted to 
but few, her message of faith and hope will 
bring consolation and courage to many.” 


— Springfield Library Bulletin. 
75 cents 
At All Booksellers, or 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
8 Arlington Street - - Boston (17), Mass. 


‘My friends are to me like the cinnamon tree, which 
produces nutmeg, mace, and cinnamon; not only do I 
get wisdom and worth out of them, but amusement. 
I use them as the Chinese do their animals; nothing is 
lost; there is a very good dish made of the poorest parts. 
So I make the follies of my friends serve as a dessert 
after their valuable qualities.’ (From page 171) 


The imagination of many has doubtless often been 
kindled by the thought of what the intimate letters of 
this man must have been — now one may read for 
himself what they really were! 


Illustrated, $3.50 
At All Booksellers, or 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
Boston (17), Mass. 















































STANDARD 
OF THE WORLD 


Suitable Designs of Iron Fence and Gates 
for town houses, suburban homes, coun- 
try estates and all other properties: 


We invite correspondence with those who are 
interested. Estimates furnished. 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 
“The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Builders’’ 
219 Stewart Block, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Sales and Construction Representatives 
in Principal Cities 
WRITE FOR BOOK OF DESIGNS 











HOTEL ASPINWALL 
LENOX, MASS. 

q High and cool in the Berkshire Hills. On main line 

of motor travel. Golf, tennis, concerts, and dancing. 

Estate of 600 acres. Finest saddle-riding in the 

country. QJune 17th to October 15th. 

Desirable cottages with hotel service 


L. A. TWOROGER, Manager 


Winter Resort, Princess Hotel, Bermuda 














Finding Youth’s Fountain 


FINDING YOUTH 


“This is the story of how the modern Ponce de 
Leon discovered the Fountain of Youth. Itisa 
story of success, of the success not of the young 
man battling energetically against tremendous 
odds, but of an apparently played-out old man 
who gets his second wind in life, and advances 
by tremendous strides when seemingly he is 
‘down and out.’ 

“Undoubtedly there are many who will derive 
help and encouragement from Harvey Allen's 
message of youthfulness and good cheer.” 

— New York Herald. 





$1.00 
At All Booksellers, or 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
8 Arlington Street - Boston (17), Mass. 
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THE DECORATIVE POSSIBILITIES 
OF CONCRETE 


(Continued from page 56) 


boards in the forms in which it was cast; or 
again, rubbed down — a kind of limestone or 
sandstone texture, but almost gray or white — 
the color of the cement. Again, where more 
money was spent on the surface you may find 
more texture and therefore more color, the 
results having been obtained by bush-hammer- 
ing the surface, removing the slick skin of the 
cement film with a tool having steel points. 

Occasionally you may see what was a par- 
ticularly good job of sidewalk building. Under 
years of sole leather polishing, the slick cement 
surface has been removed and there is disclosed 
a mosaic of polished pebbles or crushed stone 
surfaces. Such a sidewalk surface sometimes 
has real beauty, a marked character and in- 
dividuality. Not only that, but such a side- 
walk, with stone particles considerably larger 
than sand, close to the top and bound by a firm 
mortar matrix, is a better and more lasting 
piece of work. 

In house building, the particular manifesta- 
tion of concrete with which everyone is fa- 
miliar is Portland cement stucco — exterior 
plaster. It is to be found in a great variety of 
finishes. It is applied on metal fabric over 
wood frame, or on hollow tile or concrete block 
or brick or walls of monolithic concrete. It is 


applied in two or three coats. The finish is. 


troweled or floated with a varying technique, 
or the final coat is sometimes thrown on witha 
brush made of huckleberry twigs or if ‘dry 
dash’ is used, crushed stone is thrown into the 
last troweled coat while still soft. The tech- 
nique of stucco is improving — not only in the 
fundamentals of good workmanship but in the 
individuality and charm of special finishes. 

Fine as much of this work is, it is but one 
phase of concrete. Concrete may be finished as 
plaster and stucco; it may to some extent be 
modeled; it may be cast in rough forms or 
smooth and well-finished forms; of it, finely 
executed architectural pieces may be cast — 
statuary, garden pottery, and delicate orna- 
mental work, using elastic moulds made of glue 
around a clay or other model, or less intricate 
work in plaster moulds. With all these things we 
are more or less familiar — the adaptations of 
the material are always increasing, its uses be- 
coming more general. These developments 
have to do with the form in which concrete is 
used. To this add texture and color. 

In texture we have in mind not the surface 
as left by the moulds or forms or by the 
plasterer’s float, but the inner texture, the 
relation of particles which in most concrete 
work we do not see because they are covered 
up by the all-dominating cement. The real 
texture of the material is developed by a care- 
ful selection of its ingredients and the methods 
employed in exposing those ingredients to view 
on the surface. 

The structural purposes of concrete are 
served when we bring together relatively large 
stones, smaller stones, and very little stones 
and sand or crushed rock in graded sizes, so 
that, when assembled, the particles of the 
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third of a century 

we have specialized in 
high production on two early 
summer flowers best suited for garden and 
home beautification—the PEONY and the 
IRIS. We have confined our efforts to the 
best leading standardized varieties known to the 
Peony fancier — varieties of gale, the sure-to- 
bloom, large flowering kind, full of life and vigor, 
with a strong, hardy, well developed root and eye 
system. We have established an enviable reputation 
for superior quality in the production of these better 
varieties and our unusual service to our customers 
has proven most helpful to Peony and Iris growers. 
Our recognized leadership in quality production is 
based upon experience and a love for flowers. Our 
judgment as to the most desirable varieties has 
recently been confirmed by the rating ballot of both 
the Peony and Iris Socie- 
ties, which are included 
in our descriptions. 


] ‘ 

Our confidence is 
supported by attest- 
ing satisfied custom- 
ers of long standing 
sending us repeat 
orders yearly. Or- 
der now to insure 
varieties wanted 
and plan to plant 
at the proper sea- 


son. 
Aspecial word 
should be spok- 
en about our 
tall, bearded Iris, 
beautiful in form, texture 
and color as are orchids, and many of 
them delightfully fragrant. They grow well in any 
soil, but do best in a well drained location. PETER- 
SON’S MASTER LIST OF IRIS will help you in 
the selection of these wonderful flowers, classifying 
colors, seasonal blooming period and fully describ- 
ing each kind and variety. We offer not only all 
the varieties that have received the highest ballot 
in Peonies and Iris, but even some as yet not 
generally known, including a large list of single 
and Japanese Peonies. 
PETERSON’S UNIQUE GUARANTEE, as 
applied to both Peonies and Iris states emphatically 


“We will replace with three any plant 
blooming not true to description” 


Iris shipped after July 1st; Peonies after September 
1st; orders for one-eye Peony division must 
received before October Ist. Peterson’s way to suc- 
cess is described in our new book containing Peter- 
son’s Master List of Peonies and Iris, illustrating the 
wonderful combination of color effects which may 
be had by proper intelligent selection—handsomely 
illustrated in colors, containing instructions and 
other helpful information—sent free to flower lovers 
—it’s different. Write for it. 


Peterson Nursery 
30 No. La Salle St. + Chicago, Illinois 


—. 



















































































Farr’s Irises 
Lovely as Orchids 


WHEN you know Irises as ‘* June com- 
panions"’ they reveal their delicate, 
ethereal loveliness, and lead you into a 
wonderland of delight. Wouldn’t you like 
to adopt them as a ‘“‘hobby,”’ just as I did 
many years ago? 

My Wyomissing Seedlings have become 
so famous with Iris experts that my friends 
say I ought to talk more about them. 
But I would rather have you see them, so 
I have made this special group of 


1 fu Wyomissing 7 
Irises for 

Experts who have seen these seedlings 

are enthusiastic in praise. Some varieties 

have taken prizes and all are exceedingly 


popular. Order this collection now and 
pay after the plants are received. 





Blue Jay, light and dark blue............ $0.35 
Chester Hunt, light and dark blue...... 75 
Glory of Reading, blue and purple...... 1.00 
Hiawatha, lavender and royal purple.... 75 
Juniata, clear blue; tall................ .50 
Mary Garden, pale yellow and white... . 50 
Mt. Penn, lavender-rose and crimson- 
SSSR A RCS Cae Dae pein Panes 1.00 
Navajo, yellow and maroon............. 1.00 
Nokomis, light lavender and violet...... .50 
Piss, PONS PINE... sce cwccsscccese .50 
Paxatawney, violet and yellow.......... 75 
Quaker Lady, lavender, blue and gold. . 50 


One Plant of Each Variety for ‘$7 

Order now and pay after you receive the plants. 

If you want to know the wonderful Irises, 
Peonies, Chrysanthemums, Poppies, and other 
perennials grown at Wyomissing, send $1 for a 
copy of *‘ Farr’s Hardy Plant Specialties,” 
100 pages of text, many illustrations in color and 
photographic reproductions. This price may be 
deducted from your first order amounting to $10. 


Bertrand H. Farr 


Wyomissing Nurseries Co. 


125 Garfield Avenue 
Wyomissing, Penna. 






























LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTVRE 


A QVARTERLY 
COVNTRY PLANNING 


TOWN PLANNING 
ESTATE PLANNING 


WY 


MAGAZINE FoR THOSE 
INTERESTED IN URBAN, 
COUNTRY OR CIVIC BEAUTY. 
EAUTIFULLY PRINTED AND 
ILLUSTRATED, AND NOT TOO 


TECHNICAL FOR THE LAYMAN, 


A PICTURE AND ITS FRAME— 
A HOME AND ITS SETTING. 


$3.00 a Year 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE PUB. CO. 
BROOKLINE 46, MASS. 























BUILD NOW 














THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


second size will fill most of the spaces between 
those of the first size, and the particles of the 
third size will fill up most of the spaces between 
the particles of the second size, and so on, until 
relatively small spaces remain between the 
particles of the smallest aggregate. This done, 
the cement itself gets in its work. Into this 
agglomeration is mixed cement with enough 
water to bring about the proper chemical reac- 
tion and to form a paste which is easily spread. 
The purpose of the cement is to coat all of the 
surfaces and fill all of the fine interstices so that 
when the chemical action of setting in cement 
has taken place the whole mass will be hard, 
bound together — a monolith, one stone made 
out of many small pieces of stone. Under 
erdinary circumstances, however, the paste 
which covers the exposed surfaces of these 
particles in the monolith serves no purpose 
other than to give the whole work a uniform 
color which oftener than not is undesirable. 
Any means, therefore, which may be used to re- 
move the excess paste which lies merely upon 
the surface and exercises no cementing function 
at all will reveal the color of the particles of the 
aggregates, which should form say ninety to 
ninety-five per cent of the surface area. By the 
use of any such means, therefore, the color of 
concrete is dependent upon the color of ail the 
materials used in it, dominated by the color of 
the aggregate, instead, as now, upon the color 
of the cement alone. 1n this lies one of the chief 
decorative possibilities of concrete. 

It can readily be seen alsothat by a proper 
manipulation of material, that is of aggregate, 
of different sizes, it is possible to control the 
surface texture of the finished concrete. It is 
also possible to cut or otherwise work the sur- 
face at different stages in its hardening period 
in such ways as to produce almost any desirable 
texture. With these three possibilities, form, 
color, and texture, many things can be done. 

It has been a special thought in architecture 
that a building should express its structure, it 
should in a sense reveal how it is put together. 
It should give an honest outward suggestion of 
its inner make-up. The finished work should 
express how it was done. Modern building has 
forced us a little apart from that ideal of mak- 
ing each line and shape express a structural 
purpose. So many decrees are handed down to 
us which express, not the structure as it is, 
but, rather, some earlier structure whose har- 
monious lines give us our present inspira- 
tion. We clothe our structural forms in 
beautiful traditions. 

There should, it seems, be an appeal in the 
use of concrete in the fact that it can be made 
to express itself so fully. If the fullest expres- 
sion of the material is not quite within the cost 
of the commoner commercial requirements in 
buildings, it is so much more desirable in and 
about the home. 

We may expose the color of the aggregate, 
the true color of the concrete, by removing 
the cement-paste film from the surface either 
by cutting with steel tools or rubbing down 
with abrasives, by scrubbing when relatively 
green with stiff brushes, by spraying with a 
fine hard spray when in a still greener state, 
or by washing with acid, as a great deal of 
natural stone work is cleaned. 

















Genuine Reed Furniture 


Reed Shop Creations are designed for 
Sun Parlors and Homes of Refinement 
where Quality and Artistic Charm are 
essential considerations in Furnishings. 


HIGHEST QUALITY 
BUT NOT HIGHEST PRICED 


Imported Cretonnes—JInterior Decorating 


The REED SHOP, Inc. 


9 EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 
“Catalogue of Reed Furniture” forwarded, 25c Postage 
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Reducing Bread 








are 


TRUE VITAMIN 


eonigne t? 


Made under special license after the formula of Dunning S. Wil- 
son, M.D., for those who want to reduce naturally and comfortably. 
Tru-Vita is a reducing Bread 
Dependably Effective 
as proved by its extensive use at one of America’s famous health 
resorts, yet so delightfully appetizing, either plain or toasted, 
that it es satisfies the natural bread hunger of those who 
are compelled to give up ordinary bread. 
Enthusiastically Recommended 

rsons overweight, sufferers from indigestion, constipation and 
biden tes, whom it has greatly helped, and by physicians. Contains 
no drugs. 

$1 a loaf, 6 for $5, by mail, postpaid 

Let us send you literatureon 
howto reduce with Tru-Vita 
Bread and yel enjoy food 
that delights the epicure. 


Tru-Vita Bread Co. 
Norton Building 
Louisville, Kentucky 





























Homemakers’ 


Questions and Answers 
By Henrietta C. Peabody 


This new volume is an enlarged and revised 
edition of the little hand-book which has proved 
such an excellent and practical aid for all home- 
makers. The early problems of financing, selec- 
tion of site and design, construction problems, 
practical guidance in heating, lighting, plumbing 
and ventilating—-all these are discussed from 
an experience based upon thousands of everyday 
building and decorating problems which have 
come to the Readers’ Service Department of 
Tue House BeautirFut. $1.00 





The Atlantic Monthly Press, Inc. 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 



































Stained with Cabot’s Creosote Stains. 
Meade & Hamilton, Architects, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Cabot’s 
Creosote Stains 


for and all outside wenioens whee 
shingles, siding, or boards. They 
Houses are yo te and richer in color, 
Stables | easier and quicker to apply; and 
Barns they wear better, look better and 
Sheds are 50% cheaper than paint. The 
Creosote penetrates and_thor- 

Fences | oughly preserves the wood. 





You can get Cabot’s Stains all over the country. Send 
for free samples and name of nearest agent. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists 


129 MILK ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 525 Market St., San Francisco 






































’ CASEMENTS 


to be satisfactory 
must not slam 

















MONARCH 
Qulomualiic CASEMENT STAY 


holds window so securely that even in a storm it 
will not slam. Can be attached, concealed or ex- 
posed, at right or left, top or bottom. Sold by 
hardware dealers everywhere. 

Our booklet, ‘‘Casement Windows,” will 
interesting and helpful — write for copy. 


MONARCH METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
4910 Penrose Street St. Louis, Mo. 


prove 


























HEAT WITH HOT WATER 


ERE is no method of house heat- 

ing which equals the genial warmth 
given by hot water, but it must be 
quickly responsive, efficient and 
economical. These qualities are most 
fully met in the 

HONEYWELL SYSTEM 
a method of piping through which a 
rapid and positive circulation, under 
a safe and elastic pressure, is main- 
tained by the 

Honeywell Heat Generator 
making possible controlled water 
temperatures from 85° to 240°. The 
Honeywell System has been in use for 
15 years. More than 200,000 plants 
are giving comfort and satisfaction in 
homes and apartments all over the 
United States and Canada. We 
co-operate fully with your Architect 
and Heating Contractor. Our Gen- 
erators are carried in stock and prompt- 
ly supplied by the Boiler Manufacturers 
and Jobbers of Heating Supplies 
throughout the country. 


Illustrated booklet on request 
The Honeywell Heating Specialty Co. 
Wabash, Indiana 
Manufactured in Montreal for Canadian Trade 
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The beauty in such surfaces is dependent 
chiefly upon the care in choosing the stone of 
which the concrete is to be made and not only 
that, but in having it suitably graded as to the 
size, and in the blending of coloring of the ag- 
gregate in which there are wonderful possibili- 
ties for variety. This needs no elaboration for 
anyone who has discovered the beautiful tap- 
estry tints that are to be found in the heart of 
some of our common rocks. A wall may be as 
rich in hue and texture as a fine old rug. With 
the hills full of granites, with all the northern 
part of the continent full of beautiful pebbles 
and strewn with idle with quarry 
mouths choked with waste, all garnet and gold 
and green and snowy, crystalline white, and 
spalls of jet — these are the raw materials of 
concrete when we would have it colorful and 
beautiful. John J. Earley, a Washington 
sculptor, who for years has made a careful 
study of the selection and combination of 
materials for beautiful has pro- 
duced what is probably the most beautiful in 
color and texture of any work to be seen. He 
has done it with pebbles from the bed of the 
Potomac River. These arecrushed and graded 
and in their careful combination of colors and 
sizes rich results have been obtained. And in 
all his work his special thought has been the 
very reverse of what we have commonly seen 


rocks; 


concrete, 


— he aims at the least possible evidence of the: 


binding medium. 

There is no better example, commonly avail- 
able, of the possibilities for development of the 
color value of the aggregate in concrete, than 
can be found in a good terrazzo floor. A ter- 
razzo floor is a concrete floor. What you walk 
upon is a surface — if the floor is well done — 
in which about ninety-five per cent is of mar- 
ble chips. Between is the cement mortar. 
This is concrete with the aggregate exposed. 
Marble takes a good polish, therefore concrete 
made of marble, carefully graded in order to 
make necessary a minimum of cement binder, 
also takes a good polish. 

I once visited a factory to which were 
brought huge blocks of marble. They were 
placed under great gang saws and cut up into 
thin slabs such as you have seen in many 
buildings for wainscoting. Next door, its 
supply of material coming from the back door 
of the marble works, was a concrete factory. 
To it were brought the broken pieces, the spalls 
and waste of the marble works. These were 
sorted as to color, crushed and graded in size, 
and cast with cement in huge blocks of con- 
crete. When sufficiently aged these blocks of 
marble concrete were put under gang saws just 
as were the blocks of natural marble next door, 
and cut up into thin slabs. They were put 
upon huge revolving rubbing beds; brought 
down to an even thickness; smoothed up with 
carborundum polishing discs, and then put 
under buffers and finished by processes exactly 
the same as those used on the natural marble. 
The resulting product, used for almost identi- 
cally the same purposes as the product of the 
marble works, was quite different from the 
marble; it did not have the veins and streaks 
of the marble, but it had the color and a special 
mosaic character of its own. It was ninety to 
ninety-five per cent marble. It was, in fact, 





























A little Sani-Flush shaken into 
the water in the closet bowl ac- 
cording to directions, and then 
flushed out, removes all visible 
stains and incrustations. 


But it does more than that. Sani- 
Flush cleans the hidden, inacces- 
sible trap as thoroughly as it cleans 
the bowl. It eliminates the cause 
of unpleasant odors and makes the 
use of disinfectants unnecessary. 


Always keep Sani-Flush handy 


in your bathroom. 


Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 
hardware, plumbing and _ house-fur- 
nishing stores, If you cannot buy it 
locally at once, send 25c in coin or 
stamps for a full sized can, postpaid. 
(Canadian price, 35c; foreign price, 


50c 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
CANTON, OHIO 


Canadian Agents 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., Toronto 

















Porch Furniture 


Direct from Maker 












You will enjoy the 
comfort of this strong, 
massive, form-fitting Swing Seat. Fumed 
oak finish. Four foot, with chain, $5.75. 


Five foot, $6.50. Chairs to match, $4.75. 
Rockers, $5.00. Settee, $5.50. Kiddie 
Swing, $5.75. 


Seasoned oak lumber, such as we use in 
our famous Mogu! Wagons. Workman- 
ship and finish guaranteed. 

We manufacture these goods purely as a 
side line. Therefore you will find it 
difficult to duplicate their quality at any 
thing like these prices. 

Send for illustrated folder showing complete 
line, or order from this advertisement under 
our money-back guarantee. 


Forbes Mfg. Co., Incorporated { 
Hopkinsville, Ky. 
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marble, but it was a different material —a 
new composite, controlled absolutely in the 
mixing of the raw material. The finished sur- 
faces of these slabs were very much like the sur- 
faces of terrazzo floors, but the particles more 
finely graded. 

You may mix concrete of the very finest or 
of the very coarsest texture. You may make 
concrete just what you will, depending upon 
what you put into it, and how. 

A few years ago a group of concrete cottages 
was built at a seashore resort. They were small 
one-story affairs, well-built, but cheaply built, 
many structural corners cut to save money, 
with no serious attempt to produce a beautiful 
concrete. On one of these houses, one of the 
first of many, put up before the workmen were 
familiar with the construction methods, some 
of the forms got out of line. The walls bulged 
so that they had unsightly waves in their ex- 
posed surface. The concrete in this case was 
made of a mixture of cement, sand, and cinders 
—common steam boiler cinders. To true up 
the wall, laborers were set to work with picks 
— many steel points in a hammer head — to 
chip the surface and bring it to line. When 
that gray, pasty, cementy surface had been 
chipped over the result was a revelation: 
black cinders in a webby matrix of gray cement 
—a concrete wall with character, color, tex- 
ture and distinction all because the true nature 
of the material was revealed. 

I have played a little at making concrete 
pottery. In small objects, one must have fine 
texture. One supply of crushed stone was of a 
fawn color, a micaceous rock, the mica in fine 
flakes of rose gold, spotted with flecks of what 
was very much like jade. To take the dead 
whiteness from the cement there was a dash of 
mineral color — yellow ochre. When the re- 
sulting product was hard, it was washed down 
with dilute acid and the inner color, full of life 
and sparkle, was revealed as by taking off 
a mask—the dead one-color mask of the 
cement. 

Many concrete workers have tried for a slick 
result. A slick result is a dead result. The form 
must be of very rich design to withstand the 
deadness of the cement surface. 

Concrete and stucco have been regarded as 
neutral backgrounds for foliage, for dainty 
painted lattices, for insets of colored tile and 
as a background have many beautiful results to 
their credit. Inaclimate having bleak intervals 
we need more color, and that is my excuse here 
for emphasizing those manifestations of con- 
crete with which we are now least familiar, but 
will develop more and more. 


DRAINAGE CARD 


A LITTLE card, 33 by 5 inches, has been 
printed by the College of Agriculture, the Ohio 
State University, to answer all of the hundreds 
of farmers who write in every year and ask, 
‘What size tile drain shall I use?’ 

It charts off the right-sized tile for every 
possible slope of ground, any acreage, any 
standard distance between tile lines. It is 


free to anyone who writes for it to the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Engineering. 
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\ Luscious 


Strawberries 
Fresh fromthe Picking 


Y add the crowning glory to the 

home garden plot — the final satis- 
faction to the perfect meal. Their cul- 
ture is a pleasure—their flavor a delight. 





Pick Your Own from 
LOVETT’S POT-GROWN 
| STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Each grown in an individual pot 
and shipped direct to you from the 
select stock of America’s foremost berry 
culturists. 

An attractive little book, No. 105, tells 
about the varieties and their culture. 
Mailed with pleasure on request. 


J. T. LOVETT 
532 Sycamore Road, Little Silver, N. J. 
Berry growers 


for Almost 
Half a 























AMEROLUX 


VENTILATING 


PORCH SHADES 


Convert your porches into delightful living and 
sleeping rooms this summer by means of 
Aeroluz Porch Shades. 

These easily hung, substantially built, rattle- 
proof shades keep out the sun but let in fresh 
air from top to bottom. Passersby can’t see 

through them. Beautifully finished to har- 
y monize with the architecture of your home 








Write for the interesting illustrated 
“* Book of Porches.”’ 


The Aeroshade Company 
2244 Oakland Ave., Waukesha, Wis. 





























PARK AVENUE HOTEL 


4th Avenue from 32nd to 33rd Streets 
NEW YORK 


Subway entrance at door 


One of the best known hotels in the metrop- 

olis. Convenient to shopping, theatres and 

in the heart of the wholesale district. 
Rooms from $2.25 per day upwards 


POPULAR PRICE CAFETERIA AND 
REGULAR RESTAURANT 


GEORGE C. BROWN, Proprietor 
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THE POSITION OF THE 
AMERICAN FARMER 


HE dramatic drop in the prices of farm 

products during 1920 and 1921, a drop 
without parallel in the history of American 
agriculture, served to focus public attention on 
the farmer. A Congressional Joint Commission 
was appointed to study the farmer’s problems. 
A national agricultural conference was held at 
Washington. The matter was given additional 
prominence by the charges which were brought 
against the Federal Reserve Board alleging 
discrimination against the agricultural interests 
in the extension of Bank credit. 

This fall in agricultural values and the con- 
sequent centring of public interest upon the 
condition of the farmer has had one important 
educational result. It has brought sharply 
home to the business man a realization of the 
close relation between agriculture and business. 
Agricultural purchasing power is one of the 
most important single factors affecting business 
presperity. Attention has recently been called 
to the remarkably close correspondence, year 
by year, between the gross value of farm prod- 
ucts and the value added to raw materials by 
the manufacturing industries of the country. 
An unmistakable relationship is revealed. But 
beyond this immediate interest of business in 
the agricultural situation, the social and eco- 
nomic importance of the farmer in American life 
renders his problem the concern of the whole 
nation. In the present article an attempt is 
made to present the broad trends in American 
agriculture during the last half century, and 
to indicate the bearing of the present situation 
upon general business conditions. 

The increase in urban population has been 
in evidence in the United States for many years, 
but it was not until 1920 that more than half of 
the people of the country were shown to be 
city dwellers.' In that year 51.4 per cent of the 
total population were urban and 48.6 per cent 
rural. In the course of the last forty years 
rural population increased from thirty-five 
millions to 51 millions, while urban population 
jumped from 14 millions to 54 millions. The 
absolute rural increase during the last ten years 
was smaller than in any previous decade. 

These figures may be misinterpreted, for the 
urban increase is in part due to the natural 
growth of communities formerly classed as 
rural. The Census data to indicate, however, 
the rather rapid urbanization of our population 
whether due to community growth or to mi- 
gration to great cities. This change in the 
character of American life has been going on 
steadily, bringing with it a fundamental trans- 
formation in our economic system. 


1 Urban population, according to the definition of 
the Bureau of the Census, is that part of the popu- 
lation living in towns of 2500 and over. 
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THE VILLAGE THAT OUGHT 
To BE 


(Continued from page 52) 


that lay behind them. It will pay you in actual 
civic prosperity to make of your station a 
clean, comfortable reception or waiting room, 
with a special corner for visiting Town Moth- 
ers and their daughters. Surround it with cheer- 
ful flowers. If you like, tack up a little card, 
inviting those who have long waits, to enjoy 
the comfort of the Grange Hall or Club rooms 
upstreet. This is n’t exactly housekeeping, 
but it is hospitality which is a very close kin. 

The matter of waste disposal nearly always 
causes dissension in the Council, for somehow 
we begrudge the money spent for non-produc- 
tive purposes. And yet, that neglected garbage 
may be most productive — of unpleasantness, 
ill health, even epidemics. Usually in a small 
town the water system cares for sewage wastes, 
while garbage and rubbish are carted to a 
common dump. Why this dump is so often 
located along a public road | cannot see, unless 
possibly no one wants to contribute land to 
such a purpose. It might be feasible to install a 
village incinerator, large enough to care for all 
the garbage. It would certainly be more sani- 
tary than exposed dumps. Rubbish, such as 
tin cans and paper, is often used to fill in low 
places, supplemented by dirt from excavations. 
There is no objection to this, provided the 
‘made’ ground thus produced is not used for 
building purposes within two years after it is 
completed. Food containers are almost sure to 
retain enough food to cause fermentation, with 
consequent souring of the soil. At its best, 
such ground is not desirable for homes. 

I hear you say, ‘Do you expect us poor over- 
worked mothers to do all this in addition to our 
other duties?’ Yes and No. To be sure, no one 
expects you to go and scrub the railroad station 
or rake the village common, or even to run the 
village incinerator, though women have been 
known to do these things when necessity de- 
manded, But you are to be the moving spirits 
behind all these reforms, the forces which bring 
to reality the dreams that you and the Town 
Fathers cherish for your village. 

There are two ways of accomplishing re- 
forms. One is by legislation. Human nature is 
such that there are certain things we just won’t 
do unless we are compelled to. Strangely 
enough, health ordinances are the hardest to 
enforce. Therefore, the town needs a concise, 
workable set of laws, fully thought out and 
passed in the interest of the majority. Every 
Town Council should include at least one or 
two women members, who will be able to work 
from the inside out. A Town Council is much 
easier to work through than against. 

But legislation has its limits of effectiveness. 
When we are forced to pursue a certain course, 
unless there is powerful public opinion back of 
it, we are apt to get what psychologists call 
‘contrary suggestion.’ | should have mowed 
my weeds if you had n’t served a paper on me, 
but now I don’t believe | shall. So there you 
are. The trouble is that in a village the 
ordinances are likely to be somewhat personal 
in their workings, and we resent that. In the 
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The Charm of Colonial Furniture 


HE interior furnished in Leavens Colonial 

Furniture is pleasing to the most discrimi- 
nating. Or, for a piece here and there, in nook 
or corner, you will search far before you will find 
anything more satisfactory than these true ex- 
amples of the furniture of early America. 





Leavens Furniture 


Personal preference may be exercised in the 
matter of finish. Unfinished pieces will be 
supplied if desired. Hand decorated work of 
unusual beauty executed — either on Colonial or 
modern furniture. 


Write for Set No. 2 of illustrations 
and Leavens stains 









WILLIAM LEAVENS &/CO. we. 


ANUFACTURERS 


32 CANAL STREET, 
BOSTON.MASS. 
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IRON FENCE 


For Every Purpose 


LAIN and ornamental entrance 
gates — all kinds of light iron work. 
Iron and wire Window Guards, Bal- 
cony Railings, Folding Gates, Gratings, 
Cellar Doors, Vases, Settees, etc. 
Catalog on request. 
Estimates cheerfully given — 


orders filled promptly. 


The Cincinnati Iron Fence Co., Inc. 
ESTABLISHED 1905 
3341 Spring Grove Ave. Cincinnati, O. 
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COLLECTOR’S LUCK 


By Auice Van Leer Carrick 


ETWEEN the French marbled covers of this 
attractive volume will be found the secret of 
how your home may attain the charm of stenciled 
furniture, lustre pitchers and teacups, pressed 
glassware, old woven coverlets and counterpanes, 
antique lights and lamps. 
Illustrated, $2.50 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 
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long run, you will gain more by coéperation 
than by legislation. 

A good, live Women’s Club can work won- 
ders in the Way of civic betterment. An obsti- 
nate citizen, who won't listen to a woman, will 
yield to the demands of an organized group. 
And, also, many women, too timid to be 
solitary reformers, are eager to work in codpera- 
tion with others. 

Cooperation also opens up a broad field of 
instruction for the youth of your town. And 
this is important. After all, we are not building 
and beautifying the town for our own selfish 
enjoyment. We expect to hand it on to our 
children that they may ‘carry on’ and reap 
their reward of happiness. In almost every 
village | hear the complaint that the boys 
are so destructive. In my own home town they 
have repeatedly destroyed the traffic post and 
the band stand. And Hallowe’en is a night of 
horror. Boys will be boys, | suppose, and yet | 
feel that if they had been taught from early 
childhood to respect property and to feel a 
responsibility in its preservation, they would 
not to-day be so lawless. 

Where the Boy Scout and Girl Scout organi- 
zations exist, you will find eager response, for 
the Scout is on the lookout for opportunities to 
prove his worth. And while they are working 
to improve the town, they are learning the les- 
sons of codperation and citizenship that will 
stand them in good stead later. 

So, the call is to you, Town Mothers. You 
cannot escape your responsibility, for you are 
fitted by nature and by training to handle 
these problems of civic housekeeping. Join 
hands with the Town Fathers in their endeav- 
ors. And the Village that ought to be will be 
the Village that is — a home for its people, a 
haven for wayfarers. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 


HE College of Agriculture, Ohio State 
University, offers the following new 
Bulletins: 

Obio Colony Brooder House, by Department 
of Poultry Husbandry. Plans for a portable 
house, 10 by 12 feet, to accommodate 500 
chicks, are shown. 8 pages. 

The School Lunch, by Home Economics 
specialists. The value of a hot lunch for school 
children is stressed. Ways of securing the 
coéperation of the pupils in the preparation 
and serving of warm dishes, and practical 
suggestions on what to serve, are among the 
points discussed. 16 pages. 

Soil Practice for Lawns, by Robert B. Dust- 
man. Weed control is outlined, and sugges- 
tions for applying limestone, phosphates, and 
nitrogenous fertilizers are offered in the Timely 
Soil Topics for March. 4 pages. 

A third section of the Loose-leaf Handbook is 
now ready. Copies have been sent to the coun- 
ty agents and Smith-Hughes men. 

About Roses, by Alfred C. Hottes. Sugges- 
tions are given on preparing the rose bed, 
planting, pruning, propagation, and summer 
and winter care of rose bushes. Also a list of 
the principal groups of roses, classified by 
color. 16 pages. A reprint. 
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TREES FOR TOWN AND CITY 





AKS are considered by the United States 

Department of Agriculture to be the best 
trees for street planting. It is probable that 
oaks have not been more widely planted be- 
cause of the prevalent bélief that they are slow 
growers, and because in the North they are 
rather difficult to transplant. A white oak, 
however, which is one of the slow-growing 
varieties, will reach the same height as a sugar 
maple in the same period of time, and maples 
have been used much more widely than oaks 
for street ornamentation, despite many un- 
satisfactory characteristics. 

A new Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 1208, Trees 
for Town and City Streets, by F. L. Mulford, 
horticulturist, issued by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, describes in detail 
the various oaks for street use in different 
regions, as well as about one hundred other 
trees or varieties. Elms are given second place 
in desirability for city streets, and sycamores 
third. Maples are considered less desirable 
than has been generally supposed. Except the 
Lombardy poplar most varieties of poplar are 
not recommended. 

The bulletin, which is available upon appli- 
cation to the United States Department of 
Agriculture, contains a regional map of the 
United States and indicates which trees flour- 
ish best under the climatic conditions of each 
region 

Before ornamental tree-planting for town or 
city streets is undertaken, a number of im- 
portant points must be given attention. Trees 
native to one part of the United States may 
not thrive in another region. Some trees are 
objectionable because their roots penetrate 
defective sewers, while others grow their 
roots so near the surface that they have a 
tendency to heave or crack sidewalks, 

Only vigorous trees that will withstand the 
dust and smoke of a city should be planted to 
ornament the streets. The root system should 
be hardy, not easily affected by unusual soil 
conditions, by restricted feeding areas, or by 
root pruning in case street improvements are 
made. The shape of the top of the tree when 
full-grown should be suited to the width of the 
street. The foliage should not be too dense, 
and should be of pleasing texture and color. 
The resistance of the tree to fungi, insect 
pests, and tree diseases is an important con- 
sideration. Trees that bear showy flowers, 
fruits, or nuts are usually undesirable for street 
planting. 

Palms do not make good shade trees, al- 
though they are effective in formal planting. 
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iLLOW CRAFT 


meets the instant approval of those who know good 
furniture. The beautiful designs, splendid workman- 
ship and great durability have made Willowcraft the 
leading willow furniture of America. 

If your dealer does not handle “‘Willowcraft’’ write us 
for catalog. 


Willowcraft Shops 


Box B Cambridge 40, Mass. 























Fair is the goal, but treacherous is the way — 
to the ignorant and unwary 


HERE are still available a few 

bound volumes of THE House 
BEAUTIFUL, as listed below. Here 
you will find not one architect, but 
many, to assist you in your prob- 
lems of planning and of construc- 
tion; interior decorators, with ideas 
novel and charming; landscape 
gardeners, offering new conceptions 
of loveliness for your grounds; 
and other home-makers, who will 
counsel you from out of their own 


experience. 


Why attempt the journey alone, with old travelers 
such as these to guide your every step and 
make pleasant all the way? 


Vol. 41. . . . December 1916 — May 1917 
Vol. 47... . . . January 1920— June 1920 
Vol. 48 . . . . July 1920— December 1920 
Vol. 49 . . . . . Janmary 1921— June 1921 
Vol. 50. . . . July 1921 — December 1921 


Price $3.50 each, postpaid 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
8 Arlington St. Boston (17), Mass. 
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Only in the most southern parts of the country 
and in western California should evergreen 
trees be considered for street planting, 
Magnolias, live oaks, and a few other broad- 
leaved evergreens may be used in these re- 
gions. Where there is lack of sunshine in winter 
it is desirable to admit all the light possible by 
using only deciduous trees. The bulletin gives 
a table showing the differences in fall coloring 
and the date of dropping of all foliage. Narrow 
streets, it is pointed out, should be planted 
with tall slender trees like the Lombardy pop- 
lar or small trees. Broad streets may be plant- 
ed with spreading trees. As a rule, native trees 
that have been tried out successfully in other 
towns of the same general locality should be 
given the preference. 

For use within reach of ocean spray or on 
sandy lands near the coast the red oak and the 
red or scarlet maple are suitable as far south as 
Charleston, S. C., while the sweet gum and the 
live oak are equally good from Norfolk south- 
ward and along the Gulf of Mexico. The red 
oak, sweet gum, red maple, and eastern live 
oak are all grown successfully along the Pacific 
Ocean, while the California live oak can be 
used from San Francisco southward. The 
trees that endure the most alkali appear to be 
the bladder nut tree, London plane, peppermint 
gum, and its variety Eucalyptus amygdalina 
angustifolia, and the Washingtonia and other 
hardy fan palms. 

In the heart of a city, where the greatest 
difficulty is experienced in getting trees to 
grow the ailanthus will probably thrive when 
nearly all other kinds fail. The sycamore and 
the London plane are also good. The Carolina 
poplar will frequently grow in such places, and 
its use may sometimes be warranted. Consul- 
tation with the nearest State agricultural ex- 
periment station or with the United States 
Department of Agriculture is frequently ad- 
visable before deciding upon extensive street 
tree-planting. 


$119 


MY LOVES 
BY MARGARET ELEANOR WILSON 


HAT are my loves? 

The velvet green of rolling hills, 
The trickling tune of water rills, 
The purple violets’ modest grace, 
The airiness of Queen Anne’s lace. 


A scent of clover in the breeze, 

The slimness of the poplar trees, 
The solitude of woodlands deep, 
A limpid pool where fishes leap. 


The winding curves of country kanes, 
The dashing fury of Spring rains, 
The weariness from honest toil, 
The earthy smell of new-plowed soil. 


The vastness of a desert reach, 

The wash of waves upon a beach, 
The grandeur of a mountain view — 
And O—the loveliness of you! 


These are my loves. 
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The nailheads at the cor- 
ners are really screws 
made to reproduce old 
hand-forged nails. They 
come with every W. Irv- 
ing fixture or may be 
bought separately, 





'O complete the Colonial house— 

Colonial HARDWARE. And if every 
fitting be W. Irving —HAND-FORGED in the 
Colonial manner, by an unhurried smith 
whose every blow is freighted with the 
love he bears his task—you cannot go 
wrong. To be certain however, consult 
your architect. ” 
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of the many conveniences 
afforded hy MODERN 





Lighting Fixtures, Bells, 

e = Lanterns, Shoe-scrapers, 

b athroom equipment : Toasting Forks, Fireplace 
2 =a Sets. The W. Irving 
$54. Thumb Latch 
aes No. 145 
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The W. Irving 
= | wors?""" = 


Write us or visit our shop 


: 326-328 East 38% St. New York Gily 


Telephone Murray Rill 8536. = 


This message in the interest 
she pees contractor, ts 
published by a firmthat has de- 
voted the energies of three gen- 
erations to the development o, 
sanitary fixtures for the home— 


‘MADDOCK 


THOMAS MADDOCK'’S SONS CO. TRENTON.N. J., U.S.A. 
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Are you ashamed 


of your back porch 7 ? 


Garbage is not only an embarrassing nuisance, 
but a distinct menace to health. 
Unwelcome—and yet no place to go. That 
is the plight of the garbage. How it heaps up! 
Always accumulating and making you 
ashamed of the back porch. The clouds of 
flies, the bad odors, disease germs, yowling 
cats that come at night, all can be traced to 
the influence of the garbage pail. 
The truth is that we have been putting u 
with make-shift methods of garbage disposal. 
You can’t throw it in the furnace lest the 
grates clog up and the house be filled with 
foul odors. Strangers must be permitted to 
prowl about the place if it is to be hauled 
away—a none too safe idea, How simple is 














The Notion-Counter: 
A Farrago of Foibles 


Being Notes About Nothing by NOBODY 
Illustrated by SOMEBODY Dedicated to EVERYBODY 


who delighted in the drolleries revealed in ‘My Wife’s 

Check-Book,’ ‘My Wife’s Address-Book,’ ‘On Dye- 
ing,’.etc., will be glad to hear they are now obtainable in book 
form, together with many more gay little chapters about 
present-day folks and conditions. ‘Shell-Shock in a Shoeshop,’ 
“My Wife’s “Telephib” List,’ ‘Parables in Motors,’ ‘Reel- 
Life,’ and other familiar subjects are discoursed upon with 
merry wit and philosophy. 


Rovio cet of the Atlantic Monthly Contributors’ Club 


The Boston Globe says: “Every page is filled with whimsical 
humor and the comical illustrations add to the joy of the 
reader. It is a delightful little book to carry in your pocket 


the army method in comparison as embodied 
in the Ranz Garbage Destroyer! 

A Ranz Garbage Destroyer slips into old or 
new buildings (or outdoors) as easily as a 





For old or new 
buildings or 


on brief journeys or to pick up in your moments of leisure. It 


. ” stove, and costs less than one. 
can be recommended as a gloom dispeller. 


Dump all wet or dry garbage, old papers, trash, 
A 








i 

; ” ‘z F ’ tin cans, bottles—in fact everything—into it. 

3 Quaintly bound in covers of sprigged chintz, $1.00 steady draft of air dries out the garbage and carries outdoors 

i away all odor. Touch a match once a week and the Witte: tadiae fox Gree Wachiet on 
; At All Booksellers, or job isdone. Everything is reduced to ashes or steril- sanitation. po how the U. S 
t ized. Every inch of your place . haa sanitary and army keepe things clean. Your 


| 
clean when there is a Ranz around name and addiees in the coupes 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS below brings it to you. 


ap h is aap ees See Gems enh came itn te ean cts ean a oes en ear eee enemies eos ean ee — Ranz 4 arba € Sal clita cut tit adeewadiasoea 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, INc. H.B, 7-22 and mail today 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. : Reamate taediad Works, 
estroyer === 
} me mail be your booklet bog 
¢ ous r homes, apts. 
Fine homes, apartment, business blocks and picnic I Seapieale, ‘picnic grounds (check). 


grounds find it indispensable. I 
A Ranz Incinerator will increase the value of your 





Gentlemen: Enclosed find........ and mail, postpaid, 


THE NOTION-COUNTER 


Nc sodas oid. sew dine xo imaice Mee UE Cao e ks dc teins Made h ence aid property. Ten years from now every building will | 
have one, as surely as they have doorbells and bath i 

NSE A OEE PO CPEE A TEE LER FETA ENS POTEET EIR RE AAR EEE tubs today. If you want to be proud of your place, ice: sncssnisnninnenniiontill 
you must have a Ranz. i 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 








THE House BEAUTIFUL FOR AUGUST 





WILL BRING THE FRESHNESS OF NEW HORIZONS 
TO DWELLERS IN APARTMENTS AND 


Illustration from August House Beautiful 


Would n’t you like to find a quaint, old-fashioned house tucked away in a very slummy street, 
buy it quietly, remodel it, and have it emerge a delightful little city home which is the envy and 
despair of all your friends? The picture above shows the living-room of this Tween Tene- 
ments treasure. You will revel in the story of how a clever Boston woman accomplished this 


very thing, which is a feature of 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, FOR, AUGUST 


This number is rich in other suggestions 
for city dwellers, and will be especially 
full of helpful ideas for the ever-growing 
number of those who turn apartments 
into homes. Some of these modern 
apartments will be a revelation to you, 
and will show you that the present-day 
architect and landscape architect can 
accomplish wonderful results in limited 
space. 


In the House in Good Taste you will see 
photographs of the magnificent apartment 
which a New York architect evolved by 
his exquisite art into a home of beauty. 


But this is not all— An August Garden 
will tell you how to plant a spot where 
all the flowers reflect Heaven’s own blue; 
a city garden will bloom before your 
eyes; Mrs. King will charm you with 
another of her inimitable Chronicles; and 
again you will smile at the Housekeeper’s 
Almanack. 


The description of the King Hooper 
House in Old Marblehead will remind 
you of the days of clipper ships, and 
fortunes made in tea and spices when the 
harbor ports of New England were in 
their glory. 


We think this August number of the HOUSE BEAUTIFUL will hold your 
interest even on a drowsy summer afternoon, and that from it you will 
get many happy suggestions for your home, be it in city or country. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
Rumford Building, Concord, N.H., or 8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 


City HOMES 


a 


Gentlemen: Enclosed is $1.00* for Five months’ Subscription, or $3.00** for 15 months. 


*Foreign postage 45c extra, Canadian postage 20c extra. ** Foreign postage $1.25 extra, Canadian postage 65c extra. 
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Modeled by Robert Aitken 


ROOKWOOD 


tiles, pottery and sculpture fulfill the desire for ex- 


ceptional expression. 


Call upon our agents in your locality or write us direct. 


Tue Rooxwoop Potrrery CompaANy 
Celestial St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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“To add a library to a house 
is to give that house a soul” 


A MAGNIFICENT FARCE 
and Other Diversions of a 
Book-Collector 

By A. Edward Newton 


‘Its success lies in the fact that it is 
highly entertaining, intensely per- 
sonal, and always delightfully in- 
formal. It is the story of Mr. 
Newton’s browsings in books and 
observations of the political and 
business world while collecting books.’ 
— Continent. 

Third large edition, illustrated, $4.00 


A GLANCE TOWARD 
SHAKESPEARE 


By John Jay Chapman 

‘A little book, but weighty, and 
though weighty, eminently readable 
and stimulating. Mr. Chapman's 
critical independence, his frankness 
and boldness, are refreshing. The 
book is like the man; it is the man.’ 
Boston Herald. $1.25 





WHAT MAKES THE 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


BEAUTIFUL 3 
Edited by Henrietta C. Peabody 

Two books of timely interest to all 
who are building. The first volume 
is a collection of excellent illustra- 
tions and carefully made measured 
drawings of architectural details, 
and the second book contains many 
skilful designs for interior furnishings 


presented in most attractive form. 
Each, $3.00 | 


every page, of furniture, glassware, 
metal work, coverlets, and kitchen 
collector and she is also so good a 
writer that she gives a contagion to 
Charmingly bound, profusely illustrated 


$2.50 


At All Booksellers, or 


COLLECTOR’S LUCK 
By Alice Van Leer Carrick 

There are illustrations upon nearly 
utensils. The author is a_ born 
her enthusiasm. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 


8 Arlington Street 


Boston (17), Mass. 
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Distinctive Homes 
FarQuar Heated 
Residence of 
U. G. Race, Detroit 





Fresh Air Essential 
to Healthful Heating 


“T am very well pleased 
with the FarQuar Furnace. 
ynally, I prefer hot air 
ing with a _ constant 
»ply of fresh air from the 
i rather than steam 
water, neither of which 
hat constant supply 










FarQuar draft control 
exceptionally valuable 
It works automat- 
d constantly. There 

10thing to get out of order. 
If I were building again, 
would use the FarQuar 
System.” (Name on request.) 


FarQuar Facts 


Perfect distribution of heat 
and uniform temperature 
in all rooms ;— therefore not 


a pipeless. 






Exclusive 
‘FARQUAR’ 


7F pdtuves 
{and 









What They Mei 
Electrically Weldad 
Onp-Piece Steel Fire- 

Popitively prevents con 
hamination of air |by 
gases cr fire poisqms. 


















btorkge Fiee-Bex with forg 
grate area msuies Slow comb: 










‘ »mbustigh and fuel efficency 
Vent and Return Sykem. Proves a generous supply 
{ gently w pie. fr ar instead of a hot 





olas 
Automatic R. jor actuated by fire-box, completely 
ntrols fir unng umform temperature regardless 
eather. with surpnsingly low fuel consumption 





OO many people forget the 

relation of fresh air and 

adequate ventilation to the 
healthful heating of the home. 
Heat without ventilation becomes 
“stuffiness,’— a decided lack of 
pure, fresh, invigorating air. 


You can’t get successful and ade- 
quate ventilation by merely opening 
the windows. Instead, such a prac- 
tice defeats your purpose. 


Ventilation should be a part of the 
heating system to insure permanently 
successful results. ‘Thousands have 
found this true with 


ome 
HEATING AND VENTILATING 
SYSTEM 


Home heating should be made safe and health- 
ful as well as comfortable and economical. And 
yet thousands forget the danger of common 
“coal gas” or fire poison. 


Carbon Monoxide is a dangerous combustion 
gas, or fire poison, common to all heating sys- 
tems. It quickly penetrates through cast iron, 
which heat makes porous, while it is almost 
impossible to prevent leakage of gas through 
the joints and seams of a riveted firebox. 


The only safe protection is a one-piece steel 
firebox, made continuous and imperforate by 
seamless welding, thus making gas leakage 
impossible. Such a firebox is an exclusive and 
patented feature with the FarQuar System. 


If you would have the most delightful and health- 
ful of all heating methods which gives a fresh, 
invigorating atmosphere, write for our beautiful 
and interesting free booklet, “The Science of 
House Heating.” You will enjoy its wonderful 
message. 


The Farquhar Furnace Co. 
607 FarQuar Bldg. Wilmington, Ohio 








88 THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Better living in the country—with Electricity 
—no Storage Batteries 





KOHLER 
AUTOMATIC 


Power & Light 

















This compact plant combines, ex- 
clusively, the following features of 
simplicity, convenience and econ- 
omy: (1) no storage batteries, (2) 
automatic start and stop, (3) auto- 
matic governor tapering fuel to cur- 
rent being used, (4) standard 119 volt 
electricity, (5) 1500 watt capacity 


‘Out, away from the clangor and jam of the city... where the skies are blue and the air is sweet 
and clean... nearer the life that Nature intended Man to enjoy... and yet, with all of the comforts 
and advantages of home life in town... this has been made possible by the magic of Electricity. ..”’ 

* * * 











HE Kohler Automatic Power and All of the electrical current generated 
Light Plant brings to the far-away thus is delivered directly to the point of 
places the reliable, efficient service of | use—gets to its work in its original in- 





standard “city” electricity. tensity and vigor. 
Steady, bright light, plenty of it, for The four-cylinder engine is quiet and 
the household, yard and outbuildings. reliable, requiring the minimum of atten- 
Capable, dependable electrical power tion and adjustment. An automatic gov- 
for washing, cleaning, ironing and run- ernor regulates the consumption of gaso- 
ning water for the bathroom, laundry and line to the electricity used. 
kitchen. If you are thinking of installing a power 
The Kohler Automatic Power and Light and light plant, as so many owners of 
Plant works automatically—a turn of any country places now are, be sure you see 
switch starts or stops the engine and the the Kohler Automatic. 
generation of electricity. It gives you electricity in its most use- 
And this current is 110 volt electricity, ful, most reliable form. 
up to 1500 watts (2 electrical horsepower). The price of the Kohler is only $595 
This means that the Kohler Automatic complete, no more than you are asked for 
uses “city” appliances. You can use the ordinary plants which lack the Kohler’s 
same appliances you have been in the exclusive features. Price includes 55- 
habit of using in town. gallon gasoline tank. Convenient time 
The Kohler Automatic has uo storage payments can be arranged. 
batteries. 


Send for illustrated booklet. Dealers, write or wire today. 


OHLER of KOHLER 


Kohler Co., Founded 1873, Kohler, Wisconsin Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL: CIivTri£s 


‘MANUFACTURERS OF ENAMELED PLUMBING WARE AND KOHLER AUTOMATIC POWER AND LIGHT 110 VOLT D. C. 


THE RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD 
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An Atmosphere of Good Taste 


HOSE who take pride in their 

homes, know the importance of 
selecting harmonious wall coverings. 
Homesare made pleasing and attractive 
by tasteful selections and treatments 
of Sanitas Modern Wall Covering in 
thorough accord with the color scheme 
and spirit of the furnishings, the archi- 
tectural design of the rooms and the 
method of lighting. 


Sanitas is distinctive not only for its 
colorings, patterns and texture, but also 
for its adaptability to frescoing, stencil- 
ing,stippling, blending and paneling. It 
is made on cloth, machine-painted with 
durable oil colors, hangs just like wall- 
paper, does not crack, peel or fade and 
can be wiped clean with a damp cloth. 


Have your decorator show you the 
new Sanitas styles. 


Address, for Samples and Booklet, Dept. 20 


THE STANDARD TEXTILE PRODUCTS Co. 


320 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


























PLUMBING FIXTURES 





Standard Sanitary M9.C6., Pittsburgh 


Write for Catalogue 
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